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VER since the end of the slave regime a 
differential wage based on race has 
prevailed in the South. In nearly every oc- 
cupation in which both 
The Color Line races are engaged there 
and Recovery has obtained a_ wage 
scale based solely on 
race and color. It is common to all the 
skilled trades and in many instances has 
been indorsed in practice by organized 
labor. It is one of the methods by which an 
inferiority complex is maintained in the 
Negro and the concept of superiority is 
nurtured in the working class white. It is 
accepted reluctantly by the Negro worker 
and eagerly by the unthinking white worker 
whose esteem, lacking any other support, 
is raised thereby. It operates among the ed- 
ucated as well as the illiterate; it is equally 
true of the school teacher as of the field 
hand. It is inherent in the social structure 
of the South since it serves to perpetuate 
the slave status of the Negro both in his 
own mind and in the mind of his white fel- 
low citizen. 

The National Recovery Act insofar as it 
pertained to the organization of industry 
made no exception as to black and white 
workers. But when the various codes were 
promulgated there was an insistent attempt 
on the part of certain southern industrial- 
ists to exclude Negro workers from the min- 
imum wage and hours of work provisions. 
This attempt is still in progress, although 
influential sections of the southern press 
have denounced the attempt as endangering 
Recovery in the South. But neither the 
press nor inter-racial leaders, white and 
black, have yet succeeded in restraining 
these greedy industrialists. 

By intimidation, coercion and_ threats 
they have sought to secure the adherence 
even of Negro leaders to their program of 
wage differentials based on race. In short, 
an ultimatum has been presented to Negro 
leaders in the South. Either they must in- 
dorse this racial discrimination or all Ne- 
groes will be summarily discharged and re- 


placed by whites. Faced thus with the alter- 
native of seeing Negroes deprived of need- 
ed employment with its consequent suffer- 
ing, or indorsing a system which has been 
firmly entrenched in the South for half a 
century, a few Negro leaders have chosen 
what appeared to them the better way and 
indorsed the plan by which Negro workers 
are excluded from the benefits of the Re- 
covery Act. 

Labor leaders have hailed the Recovery 
Act as the Magna Carta of American labor. 
By the abolition of child labor, the recogni- 
tion of the right of collective bargaining, the 
renunciation of “yellow dog contracts,” it 
offers to all labor the greatest opportunity 
for effective action perhaps in the history 
of America. To Negro labor for the first 
time it presents the opportunity of freeing 
itself from the crippling hand of the slave 
tradition. 

To achieve this end no temporary sacri- 
fice is too great. And the action of these 
Negro leaders in the South who have sub- 
mitted to the demands of the industrialists 
is indefensible. They chose the easier way, 
but not the better way. For by their action 
they confess that they have accepted the 
status of the Negro as unchangeable and the 
efforts to improve that status as futile. 

Cheap, docile black labor is the bludgeon 
that is used to hammer down the wages of 
white workers. Under these circumstances 
it would seem that organized white labor 
would enter the lists against the perpetua- 
tion of a system which has pauperized the 
black worker, and in the same way has 
emasculated the labor movement in the 
South. But organized labor in the South 
has remained pathetically inactive and pro- 
foundly silent. Race conscious, it blindly 
follows the illusion of racial superiority by 
which it has been lured into a state of de- 
suetude since the Civil War. 

Were the dual status of black and white 
labor abolished, the principal prop of the 
theory of racial superiority would collapse. 
And the primary cause of the enmity be- 
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tween black and white workers would be 
removed. 

It would be a dire calamity if the nation- 
al government should become a party to 
wage inequality based on race. It is a mo- 
mentous possibility before which real lead- 
ership, black and white, must not quail. It 
should be opposed to the bitter end. 

HE time for the submission of manu- 

scripts in the Opportunity Literary 
Contest for 1933 has been extended to Jan. 
15th, 1934, Manuscripts 
Opportunity will be received that 
Literary Contest have been postmarked 
up to midnight of that 
day. We hope that those who submit manu- 
scripts will give serious thought to the 
critical comment expressed by Richard 
Walsh, president of the John Day Publish- 
ing Company and editor of Asia Magazine, 
who was one of the judges in the last con- 
test. Among other things Mr. Walsh said at 
the Opportunity Dinner: 

“Two general criticisms might be made of 
the Oprortuniry pieces. First, as to subject 
matter. Too little of the material appeared to 
be based upon actual experience and observa- 
tion. Too much of it sounds as if it were 
thought up after reading what others had writ- 
ten before. This is a common fault in amateur 
writing. But in this batch of manuscripts I 
felt it more than usually. I wonder if Ne- 
gro writers are not too much inclined to 
turn to the traditions and the set of ideas 
which have prevailed so long in writing about 
the Negro? 

“The second criticism has to do with style. 
Most of the stories and essays were over- 
written, over-dramatized, and prone to the use 
of long words where short words would have 
done better. There was a lack of simplicity in 
almost all of them. 

Sterling Brown in rating the stories made 
brief notes of those which received honor- 
able mention. His comments taken at ran- 
dom are: 

“Ending seems a bit weak”; “obvious skill in 
writing at times pushed to precious style”; 
“rather convincing handling of little treated 
milieu”; “repetitious forcing of tragedies bor- 
ders on melodrama.” “Situations strain cred- 
ence.” “Propaganda weighted.” “Subtle char- 
acter study, but a little too tenuous for a prize 
story.” 
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These opinions of two of the judges dis- 
close the pitfalls which the contestants for 
the 1933 prize should avoid. There is no 
valid reason why stories and essays sub- 
mitted in the OpportuNiTy Contest should 
not reach the same standards which are 
attained in similar contests in other maga- 
zines. It will require native ability, but this 
surely is not lacking. But more than that it 
will require careful, conscientious and sus- 
tained effort. 
[ Norfolk the other day W. T. Mason, a 
Negro serving on a jury in the United 
States District Court, was elected foreman 
of the jury by his fellow- 
And the Heavens jurors. We reprint an 
Didn’t Fall editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Virginian 
Pilot and The Norfolk Landmark, one of the 
great daily newspapers of the South, since 
it illustrates the emergence of liberal 
thought in that section: 

“Yesterday in the United States District 
Court was tried a case involving alleged fraud- 
ulent use of the mails. In one sense it was a 
petty case. A Negro was charged with chiseling 
$5 from another by means of a letter with a 
forged signature. The whole affair was washed 
out when the jury after less than 15 minutes 
of deliberation returned a verdict of not guilty. 

“But in another sense the case was of high 
importance. The verdict bore the signature of 
a Negro juryman, W. T. Mason. He is a mem- 
ber of the Federal petit jury for the Novem- 
ber term, the first Negro to serve in this cap- 
acity for many years. Without knowing what 
went on in the jury room, one is justified in 
assuming that the eleven Caucasians and one 
Negro were not hampered in their search for 
justice by the jury’s bi-racial make-up. 

“A colored man has sat on a Norfolk jury 
and the Heavens didn’t fall. Another bugaboo 
has received a sock in the jaw. Now that the 
Federal court has ventured into the fearsome 
waters of mixed juries and found that no sea 
monsters lurk in the deep, maybe the State 
courts will be emboldened to a few experiments 
in the same direction. Recent Supreme Court 
decisions and recent involvements arising from 
the calculated disregard of these decisions; 'sug- 
gest that a few experiments of this kind may 
lead to a valuable interracial appeasement and 
may even, in some cases, improve the quality 
of justice.” 
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One Christmas Eve 


TANDING over the hot stove cooking sup- 

per, the colored maid, Arcie, was very 
tired. Between meals today, she had cleaned 
the whole house for the white family she worked 
for, getting ready for Christmas tomorrow. 
Now her back ached and her head felt faint 
from sheer fatigue. Well, she would be off in 
a little while, if only the 


By Laxeston Hvucues 


stop light. Can’t hardly see for the snow. It’s 
swell !”” 

“Supper’s ready,” Arcie said. She was think- 
ing how her shoes weren’t very good for walk- 
ing in snow. 

It seemed like the white folks took as long 
as they could to eat that evening. While Arcic 

was washing dishes,  th« 


Missus and her children 
would come on home to din- 
ner. They were out shopping 
for more things for the tree 
which stood all ready, tinsel- 
hung and lovely in the liv- 
ing room, waiting for its 
candles to be lighted. 

Arcie wished she could af- 
ford a tree for Joe. He'd 
never had one yet, and it’s 
nice to have such things when 


medium. 


Langston Hughes, just re- 
turned from a lengthy stay 
in Russia, turns his hand to 
the short story and shows a 


growing mastery of that 


—The Editor. 


Missus came out with her 
money. 

“Arcie,” the Missus said, 
“I’m so sorry, but would you 
mind if I just gave you five 
dollars tonight? The chil- 
dren have made me run short 
of change, buying presents 
and all.” 

“I'd like to have seven,” 
Arcie said. “I needs it.” 

“Well, I just haven’t got 
seven,” the Missus said. “I 


you’re little. Joe was five, 
going on six. Arcie, looking 
at the roast in the white folks’ oven, wondered 
how much she could afford to spend tonight 
on toys for Joe. She only got seven dollars a 
week, and four of that went for her room and 
the landlady’s daily looking after Joe while 
Arcie was at work. 

“Lord, it’s more’n a notion raisin’ a child,” 
she thought. 

She looked at the clock on the kitchen table. 
After seven. What made white folks so incon- 
siderate, she wondered. Why didn’t they come 
on home here to supper? They knew she want- 
ed to get off before all the stores closed. She 
wouldn’t have time to buy Joe nothin’ if they 
didn’t hurry. And her landlady probably want- 
ing to go out and shop, too, and not be bothered 
with little Joe. 

“Doggone it!” Arcie said to herself. “If I 
just had my money, I might leave the supper 
on the stove for ’em. I just got to get to the 
stores fo’ they close.” But she hadn’t been 
paid for the week yet. The Missus had prom- 
ised to pay her Christmas Eve, a day or so 
ahead of time. 

Arcie heard a door slam and talking and 
laughter in the front of the house. She went 
in and saw the Missus and her kids shaking 
snow off their coats. 

“Umm-m! It’s swell for Christmas Eve,” one 
of the kids said to Arcie. “It’s snowin’ like the 
deuce, and mother came near driving through a 


didn’t know you’d want all 
your money before the end of the week, any- 
how. I just haven’t got it to spare.” 

Arcie took five. Coming out of the hot kitch- 
en, she wrapped up as well as she could and 
hurried by the house where she roomed to get 
little Joe. At least he could look at the Christ- 
mas trees in the windows downtown. 

The landlady, a big light yellow woman, was 
in a bad humor. She said to Arcie, “I thought 
you was comin’ home early and get this child. 
I guess you know I want to go out, too, once 
in a while.” 

Arcie didn’t say anything, for if she had, 
she knew the landlady would probably throw 
it up to her that she wasn’t getting paid to 
look after a child both night and day. 

“Come on, Joe,” Arcie said to her son, “Let’s 
us go in the street.” 

“T hears they got a Santa Claus down town,” 
Joe said, wriggling into his worn little coat. “I 
want to see him.” 

“Don’t know "bout that,” his mother said, 
“but hurry up and get your rubbers on. 
Stores’ll be closed directly.” 

It was six or eight blocks downtown. They 
trudged along through the falling snow, both 
of them a little cold. But the snow was pretty! 

The main street was hung with bright red 
and blue lights. In front of the City Hall there 
was a Christmas tree—but it didn’t have no 
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presents on it, only lights. In the store win- 
dows there were lots of toys—for sale. 

Joe kept on saying, “Mama, I want... . 

But mama kept walking ahead. It was nearly 
ten, when the stores were due to close, and 
Arcie wanted to get Joe some cheap gloves and 
something to keep him warm, as well as a toy 
or two. She thought she might come across a 
rummage sale where they had children’s clothes. 
And in the ten-cent store, she could get some 
toys. 

“Q-oo0! Lookee. . . .,” little Joe kept saying, 
and pointing at things in the windows. How 
warm and pretty the lights were, and the shops, 
and the electric signs through the snow. 

It took Arcie more than a dollar to get Joe’s 
mittens and things he needed. In the A. & P. 
Arcie bought a big box of hard candies for 
49 cents. And then she guided Joe through the 
crowd on the street until they came to the 
dime store. Near the ten-cent store they passed 
a moving picture theatre. Joe said he wanted 
to go in and see the movies. 

Arcie said, “Ump-un! No, child. This ain’t 
Baltimore where they have shows for colored, 
too. In these here small towns, they don’t let 
colored folks in. We can’t go in there.” 

“Oh,” said little Joe. 

In the ten-cent store, there was an awful 
crowd. Arcie told Joe to stand outside and wait 
for her. Keeping hold of him in the crowded 
store would be a job. Besides she didn’t want 
him to see what toys she was buying. They 
were to be a surprise from Santa Claus to- 
morrow. 

Little Joe stood outside the ten-cent store 
in the light, and the snow, and people passing. 
Gee, Christmas was pretty. All tinsel and stars 
and cotton. And Santa Claus a-coming from 
somewhere, dropping things in stockings. And 
all the people in the streets were carrying 
things, and the kids looked happy. 

But Joe soon got tired of just standing and 
thinking and waiting in front of the ten-cent 
store. There were so many things to look at in 
the other windows. He moved along up the 
block a little, and then a little more, walking 
and looking. In fact, he moved until he came 
to the picture show. 

In the lobby of the moving picture show, be- 
hind the plate glass doors, it was all warm and 
glowing and awful pretty. Joe stood looking 
in, and as he looked his eyes began to make out, 
in there blazing beneath holly and colored 
streamers and the electric stars of the lobby, 
a marvelous Christmas tree. A group of chil- 
dren and grown-ups, white, of course, were 
standing around a big man in red beside the 
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tree. Or was it a man? Little Joe’s eyes opened 
wide. No, it was not a man at all. It was Santa 
Claus! 

Little Joe pushed open one of the glass doors 
and ran into the lobby of the white moving pic- 
ture show. Little Joe went right through the 
crowd and up to where he could get a good 
look at Santa Claus. And Santa Claus was 
giving away gifts, little presents for children, 
little boxes of animal crackers and stick-candy 
canes. And behind him on the tree was a big 
sign, (which little Joe didn’t know how to 
read). It said, to those who understood, Merry 
Christmas from Santa Claus to our young 
patrons. Around the lobby, other signs said, 
When you come out of the show stop with your 
children and see our Santa Claus. And another 
announced, Gem Theatre makes its customers 
happy—see our Santa. 

And there was Santa Claus in a red suit and 
a white beard all sprinkled with tinsel snow. 
Around him were rattles and drums and rock- 
ing horses which he was not giving away. But 
the signs on them said (could little Joe have 
read) that they would be presented from the 
stage on Christmas Day to the holders of lucky 
numbers. Tonight, Santa Claus was only giv- 
ing away candy, and stick-candy canes, and 
animal crackers to the kids. 

Joe would have liked terribly to have a stick- 
candy cane. He came a little closer to Santa 
Claus. He was right in the front of the crowd. 
And then Santa Claus saw Joe. 

Why is it that lots of white people always 
grin when they see a Negro child? Santa Claus 
grinned. Everybody else grinned, too, looking 
at little black Joe—who had no business in the 
lobby of a white theatre. Then Santa Claus 
stooped down and slyly picked up one of his 
lucky number rattles, a great big loud tin-pan 
rattle like they use in cabarets. And he shook 
it fiercely right at Joe. That was funny. The 
white people laughed, kids and all. But little 
Joe didn’t laugh. He was scared. To the shak- 
ing of the big rattle, he turned and fled out of 
the warm lobby of the theatre, out into the 
street where the snow was and the people. 
Frightened by laughter, he had begun to cry. 
He went looking for his mama. In his heart 
he never thought Santa Claus shook great 
rattles at children like that—and then laughed. 

In the crowd on the street he went the wrong 
way. He couldn’t find the ten-cent store or his 
mother. There were too many people, all white 
people, moving like white shadows in the snow, 
a world of white people. 

It seemed to Joe an awfully long time till he 

(Continued on Page 386) 
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Negro Crime and Education 


By Kenxneru E. Barnuartr 


ls There a Crime Wave? 


RESIDENT Hoover’s research committee 

on Social Trends, which has just published 

its findings in two volumes under this title, 

states that they can find no evidence of a crime 

wave sweeping over the country. They found 
that the number of arrests 


mit a smaller percentage of such crimes as 
drunkenness, violating liquor laws and drug 
laws, and robbery. However, according to Dr. 
Glenn Andrews, State Prison Inspector of Ala- 
bama, the number of persons sent to jails in 
this state between 1915 and 1927 showed a 
net increase of 12,368 white persons, or 196 per 

cent, and for the same period 


and of court cases per 100,- 
000 population has increased 
moderately from 1900 to 
1931, with about the same 
rate of crime for both major 
and minor offenses between 
1900 and 1920. It then be- las, 
gan to rise considerably un- 
til 1926; it fell somewhat in 
1927; then rose to a new 
high peak in 1929, and has 
been falling since 1929. Since 


Kenneth E. Barnhart is 
now teaching at Southern 
Methodist University, Dal- 
Texas. This 
traces the relation of educa- 
tional opportunity to crime. 


—The Editor. 


a net decrease of 391 Ne- 
groes, or 2 per cent. In 1928- 
29 we still find an increase 
for whites and a decrease for 


Negroes. 


Why So Many Negroes Are 
Sent To Jail 


The fact that more Ne- 
groes are often committed to 
jail than white persons does 
not mean that more Negroes 
commit crime than white 


article 


1920 a large part of the in- 
crease in crime was due to 
traffic cases, which have increased at about the 
same rate as auto registrations, and to in- 
creases in violations of the liquor law since it 
went into effect. However, the arrests and 
prosecutions for major crimes, such as homi- 
cide, robbery, burglary, and aggravated assault 
have not increased as much as the minor of- 
fenses such as drunkenness and other violations 
of the liquor laws, drug laws, traffic and motor 
vehicle laws. The increase in criminal laws 
between 1900 and 1930 was at the average an- 
nual rate of from one to two per cent. The 
number of criminal laws will undoubtedly in- 
crease, but with a tendency toward a decreased 
rate, partly because of a growing public senti- 
ment against regulations, and also because of 
the substitution of flexible administrative regu- 
lations for rigid criminal laws. 


Do Negroes Commit More Crimes 


Than Whites? 


It is often pointed out that Negroes commit 
more crime than white people in proportion to 
the number of Negroes in the total population. 
A Negro writer, Ira De A. Reid, has recently 
shown that the per cent of Negroes in Sing 
Sing has grown from 6 per cent in 1875, to 
14 per cent in 1920, and 24 per cent in 1931. 
Negroes are often committed to penal institu- 
tions for a larger percentage of certain crimes 
than whites, such as homicide, assault, carry- 
ing concealed weapons, and larceny, but com- 


persons. It must be remem- 
bered that usually Negroes are less able to em- 
ploy expert lawyers than the white race. It is 
also true that the Negro is given the largest 
percentage of his imprisonment for crimes 
which call for a fine which he is often unable to 
pay. This is especially true during the depres- 
sion. Furthermore, it will hardly be questioned 
that the Negro is more likely to be convicted 
in many courts than the white race. Often, too, 
the police are more suspicious of the Negro 
than the white man, and hence arrest him more 
frequently. In some cases innocent Negroes are 
actually “framed.” 

In his study of “500 Criminal Careers,” Dr. 
Glueck says, “Even if they (Negroes) are more 
criminal, which is open to doubt, the causes lie 
in the social structure for which the white 
American is primarily responsible.” We are 
coming to realize more and more that it is not 
race, primarily, which explains criminal behav- 
ior, but rather economic, political, social, edu- 
cational and other environmental factors. We 
do not know positively yet to what extent men- 
tal factors play a part in the commission of 
crime, but we do know that mental tests given 
to all prisoners in Sing Sing in 1950 showed 
that only 25 per cent of them were of normal 
mentality. Unfortunately, such tests are not 
given in all penal institutions. 

More Crime Committed by Ignorant 


Most crime is committed by illiterate or 
poorly educated persons. The records of all 
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penal institutions show that few prisoners have 
received more than a fifth grade education, and 
many have received none at all. The oppor- 
tunities for making a comfortable living are 
small for the illiterate person, and the one who 
has only a fifth grade education. Hence the 
temptation to commit crime is greater for such 
persons. Then, too, the ignorant person is 
more inclined to take the law into his own 
hands than the educated person who usually 
relies on the courts. Much of the Negro crime 
in Alabama, and in the South, can be traced 
to the 31 per cent (1920) who are illiterate 
in Alabama, and to that large portion of the 
race which has less than a fifth grade educa- 
tion. The fact that Negro crime in New York 
State is proportionately less than in Alabama 
may no doubt be explained in part, if not in 
a large measure, to the fact that only 2.9 per 
cent (1920) of the Negroes in New York State 
are illiterate, compared with the 31 per cent 
(1920) in Alabama. Only one State in the 
Union has a larger percentage of illiterate Ne- 
groes than Alabama, namely, Louisiana, which 
ranks first with 38.5 per cent (1920) of the 
Negro population illiterate. 

A careful study of all lynchings in 1930 by 
the Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching revealed the fact that lynching in- 
variably takes place in the most illiterate 
counties of each state, where facilities for 
schooling are poorest, and where the greatest 
poverty in the rural parts of the state prevail. 
Usually the persons lynched are very ignor- 
ant, and also those who do the lynching. 

The author’s study of homicides in Birming- 
ham reveals the same situation. All but a very 
few of the murders were found to be by the 
illiterate, or the poorly educated. The fact 
that the Negro homicide rate is nearly eight 
times that of the white race may not be due 
to race, primarily, but to lack of education. 
It is not only the illiterate or poorly educated 
Negro who commits murder, but also the illi- 
terate or poorly educated white person, in 
most instances. Until we reduce materially the 
number of illiterate whites in Birmingham, 
some 1,200 persons according to the 1930 
Census, and the 12,000 illiterate Negroes, we 
may expect the rate of homicide in Birming- 
ham to continue high, even though it may not 
be each year the highest of any city in the 
world as was the case in 1931. When one dis- 
covers that the rate of homicide in Birming- 
ham was 83 per 100,000 population in 1910, 
when 10.4 per cent of the total population was 
illiterate, and that it has dropped to 48.9 per 
100,000 population in 1930, when the percent- 
age of the illiterate population had been re- 
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duced to 6.2 per cent, there is some ground for 
belief that the homicide rate may continue to 
fall as the amount of illiteracy continues to 
drop. At least there is considerable evidence 
to show that there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the amount of education and the amount 
of crime. It is likely that other crimes besides 
homicide will diminish as education becomes 
more generally diffused throughout the popu- 
lation. 


The Educational Handicap of the Negro 


The Negro still suffers from several kinds of 
educational inequalities. The expenditure per 
child of school age in the South varies considér- 
ably between the two races. In 16 southern 
states and the District of Columbia, the yearly 
expenditure per child of school age for the 
white race is $45.63; in the Negro race it is 
$14.95. In Alabama, the expenditure is $37.50 
per white child, and $7.16 per Negro child. In 
one county in Alabama the expenditure is 
$57.00 per white child, and $1.51 per Negro 
child. In Jefferson County, Alabama, the 
amount spent is $41.95 per white child, and 
$15.57 per Negro child. In Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, it is $66.74 per white child, and $25.25 
per Negro child. As long as the white child 
has about three times as much money spent 
on his education as the colored child, we must 
expect Negro education to suffer considerably. 

Negro children also suffer from a shorter 
school term than white children. In 17.states 
and the District of Columbia the average 
length of school term for whites is 164 days, or 
about 8 months; for the Negro it is 144 days, 
or about 7 months. In Alabama, the white 
child goes to school 159 days, or nearly 8 
months; the Negro child can go only 129 days, 
or about 614 months. 

Negro teachers have more pupils than white 
teachers. In 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia the number of pupils per white teacher 
is 31; but it is 44 pupils per Negro teacher. 
In Alabama it is worse than the general aver- 
age for the South; it is 33 pupils per white 
teacher, and 48 pupils per Negro teacher. 

The average annual salary of white teachers 
in 17 states and the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the peak year of prosperity, 1929, was 
$1,020; for Negro teachers only half as much, 
or $524. Alabama salaries for school teachers 
has always ranked below the average for all 
the southern states; in 1929 it was $832 per 
white teacher, and $354 per Negro teacher, or 
less than half that of the white teacher. 

Such figures as these go far to explain the 
reason why Alabama’s educational rank in 
1930 was 45th in the list of 48 states, and 
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12th in the list of 16 southern states. If these 
conditions existed in prosperous times, it is 
horrible te picture what educational conditions 
must be at the present time, with millions of 
dollars of back salaries due teachers, many 
county schools completely closed, and many 
pupils unable because of poverty to attend even 
free public schools that remain open. 

If we turn to higher education in the South 
we find the Negro handicapped even more than 
in grammar and High School years. Few col- 
leges and universities exist for Negroes, and 
with few exceptions, these are inferior to white 
colleges in physical equipment, such as libraries 
and laboratories, in the training and degrees 
of professors, and the amount of money avail- 
able for scholarships and loans. The Survey of 
Negro Colleges and Universities by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in 1928 opens the Chap- 
ter on Alabama with this sentence, “The State 
of Alabama is somewhat backward with regard 
to college training for the Negro race.” This 
expresses the situation mildly. For example, 
one Negro college in Alabama is described in 
this survey where none of the professors had 
more than a Bachelor’s degree, and no one ex- 
cept the President had done more than one 
summer of graduate work. Perhaps it is not 
hard to wonder why these professors did not 
go on to graduate universities when we learn 
further that the highest paid professor received 
$1,125, three received $900 each, one $775, and 
one $726. The President received but $1,500. 
We are glad to add that as a result of this 
survey this particular college has been con- 
siderably improved, as well as several others. 


Educational Progress 


In spite of the educational inequalities of the 
two races we can see many signs of progress. 
In 1866 nearly 90 per cent of Negroes were 
illiterate; in 1930, nearly 90 per cent of Ne- 
groes were literate, though the percentage in 
the South is not this high. In 1866, there were 
100,000 Negro children in public schools; in 
1930 there were 2,288,000. In 1866 there were 
only 15 schools for higher education; today 
there are 800. In 1866 the annual expenditure 
for all education of the Negro was only $700,- 
000; now it is $50,000,000 per year. 

Educational progress in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama has been remarkable during the last ten 
years. In 1920 about 11 per cent of all Negro 
children were illiterate; in 1930, only 1 per 
cent were illiterate, about the same percentage 
as in the white race. In 1920, only 7 per cent 
of Negro children finished grammar school; in 
1930, nearly 17 per cent finished grammar 
school. In 1929, less than 1 per cent of Negro 
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children finished high school; in 1930, more 
than 4 per cent of Negroes finished high 
school. The largest Negro high school in the 
world is in Birmingham, with more than 2,700 
students registered this fall. In 1920, there 
were 266 Negro adults registered in the night 
school; in 1930, there were 1,186 in attendance. 

Since 1916, the number of Negro colleges 
has increased from 31 to 77; the number of 
students has grown from 2,132 to 13,860, or 
55 per cent; the increase in endowment has 
been from $7,000,000 to $20,000,000, or 146 
per cent; the increase in yearly expenditure 
has grown from $2,225,000 to $8,500,000, or 
275 per cent increase. 

The increase in state appropriations to Ne- 
gro colleges during the past decade has also 
been phenomenal. Florida A. & M. College re- 
ceived in 1921, $60,000; in 1931, $283,000. 
Virginia State College in 1922 received $54,- 
000; in 1930, $253,000. Kentucky College in 
1922 received $50,000; in 1932, $100,000. 
Southern University received in 1923, $45,000 ; 
in 1932, $81,900. Tennessee State College in 
1921 received $32,900; in 1929, $105,000. 
Alcorn College, Mississippi, received in 1922, 
$49,000 ; in 1931, $77,000. Georgia State Col- 
lege received in 1921, $17,500; in 1931, 
$143,000. 

In addition to the trebling in the amount of 
money spent by state legislatures on Negro 
colleges in the last decade, the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York has given $21,- 
000,000 for Negro education; the Rosenwald 
Fund has given $4,000,000, which has stimu- 
lated the building of over 5,000 schools at a 
cost of $25,000,000, mostly from public 
funds; and generous sums have been given by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Jeanes, Slater, 
and Stokes Foundations, to say nothing of the 
contributions of both white and colored chur- 
ches. A total of $3,500,000 was raised by Ne- 
groes themselves in 1930 for educational pur- 
poses. 


The Results of Negro Education 


It is impossible to measure accurately or 
fully all of the results of education. Only a 
part of the results can be reduced to statistics. 
Up to 1900 only 2,243 Negroes had ever re- 
ceived a Bachelor’s degree; in 1930 there were 
2,071 Negroes who received a Bachelor’s de- 
gree. The total number of Negroes who have 
now received a Bachelor’s degree is about 18,- 
000 persons. 

In 1900 there were only 11 Negroes who 
had been admitted to Phi Beta Kappa fratern- 
ity for high scholarship. Since 1900 there have 
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been 105 Negroes admitted to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Seven students were admitted in 1930. In the 
last ten years, students have been taken into 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Chicago, 
New York University, Wellesley, Oberlin, Am- 
herst, University of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Maine, Syracuse, Kansas, Columbia, Smith, 
Rutgers, Harvard, Southern California, and 
several other schools. 

Up to 1876, no Negro had received a Ph. D. 
degree; by 1900 only 6 Negroes had received 
this degree; since 1900, 47 Negroes have re- 
ceived Ph. D. degrees. In 1930 there were 5 
Negroes who received this degree, two from 
Columbia University, and one each from North- 
western, Chicago and Pennsylvania. Howard 
University in Washington, D. C., and Atlanta 
University are the only two Negro institutions 
of higher learning where a Negro may take an 
A. M. degree, and there is no institution ex- 
clusively for Negroes where he may obtain a 


Ph. D. degree. 
Notable Achievements of Negroes 


One of the results of higher education is 
seen in the growth of the number of Negroes 
who have entered the various professions. In 
1890 there were 21 architects; in 1930, there 
were 51. In 1890, there were 150 artists, 
sculptors, and teachers of art; in 1930, there 
were 274. In 1900, there were no chemists, 
assayers, and metallurgists ; in 1930, there were 
230. In 1890, there were 120 dentists; in 1930 
there were 2,000. In 1890 there were 909 phy- 
sicians and surgeons ; in 1930, there were 4,000. 
In 1890 there were 15,000 teachers in schools 
and colleges; in 1930, there were 56,000. In 
1900 there were no trained nurses; in 1930, 
there were 5,000. In 1890, there were 431 law- 
yers, judges, and justices; in 1930, there were 
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1,150. In 1910 there were no social workers; 
in 1930 there were 1,440. In 1900 there were 
no technical engineers; in 1930 there were 
200. 


We would not say that all persons, either 
white or Negro, who have accomplished worth- 
while things appear in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,” but it is interesting that the 1929-30 
edition includes the names of 97 Negroes who 
have achieved distinction, including publishers, 
clergymen, Congressmen, writers, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, editors, sociologists, social workers, 
diplomats, artists, painters, physicians, scien- 
tists, and research workers in various activities. 


In conclusion, we may say that education 
tends to decrease the amount of crime among 
races. Although there are other social factors 
besides education that must be improved still 
further if crime is to be reduced still further, 
we have limited this discussion to education. 
All of the evidence at hand points to the fact 
that the Negro, like the white man, is a better 
citizen if he is educated rather than unedu- 
cated. The Negro has proved himself capable 
of acquiring an education and has made tre- 
mendous forward strides in spite of various 
educational and other handicaps. It is our duty 
as socially minded citizens to see that the next 
generation of Negroes have better educational 
opportunities than the past generation. The 
progress that has been made thus far must 
not stop, but must continue to go forward in- 
definitely. In this way we may expect greater 
understanding, and hence harmonious coopera- 
tion, between the races. The Negro, like the 
white man, must be given the opportunity to 
make of himself all that he is capable of being. 
Education must become really universal in fact 
as well as theory. 


Invocation For a Distressed People 


By Joxnatuan HENpERsoN Brooks 


E call Thee as of long ago: 

Be unto us the dream, 

The Shadow, and the Stirring Wing 
Within the mercy-scheme, 

And lead us to the old desire 
To follow still Thy gleam. 


Behold how Satan is unbound; 
(Hell is at liberty!) 
Consider how, in our distress, 


We flounder wearily. 
Thy work in earth is still undone; 
Perform it utterly. 


O Thou Enfolding Kindliness, 
Keep not Thy luminous face 

From shining on the black distress 
Of a most wretched race. 

White Mercy, be the Friend of us 
In this unfriendly place! 
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Stella Thomas: King’s Counselor 


“JT AM Romance!” and in the closing line of 
Lady Margaret Sackville’s brilliant son- 
net the reader stretched out her arms with a 
grace that would stir the envy of any London 
drawing room debutante. 
She is tall; very tall and very small, free 
from angles—like the figures that languish 
through the pages of Har- 


By Tuyra Epwarps 


and low and clear. She speaks slowly with a 
rich intonation I wish I could transmit to you. 
“You are Stella Thomas,” I said. “Yes,” 
she answered, evidencing neither surprise nor 
interest that I knew who she was. Yes, she had 
been called to the Degree of the Utter Bar last 
May; yes, she is now reading in Chambers a 
year for practical experience 


per’s Bazaar to the despair 
of the too curved feminine 
figure. She is very black and 
satin smooth; narrow, al- 
mond-shaped eyes, crinkly 
black hair, cut short and 
brushed from her face and 
unaware of Madame Walker 
or Poro or any of the inven- 
tions that have “sleekened” 
Afro-Americans. 

And she was wearing a 


This brief item about a 
native African girl should 
prove illuminating to Ameri- 
cans black and white who 
think of Africa only in terms 
of the primitive. 

—The Editor. 


before returning to the West 
Coast of Africa for general 
practice; her brother Steven 
Thomas was called to the 
Bar at the same time with 
her; he too is reading in 
Chambers a year before re- 
turning to Africa. 

This was all very casual. 
I discovered Stella Thomas 
avoided direct questioning 
about herself. In conversa- 


tion she talked freely and 


flame-colored decollette with 
all the sureness and grace of 
the black swans that float down the Avon at 
Stratford. 

Kall and black and real and beautiful and 
poised, and wrapped in flame. She was so like 
Bernard Shaw’s “Black Girl” with her knob- 
kerry that I planned to ask her if she had sat 
for John Farleigh’s lovely engravings of the 
“Black Girl in Her Search for God.” 

“She is Stella Thomas, the first African 
woman called to the British Bar. She passed 
a brilliant examination when called to the 
Degree of the Utter Bar in May. You shall 
meet her at tea with me one day. She lives at 
International Hostel where you will stay for a 
few days.” 

This was the story I had from John Fletcher, 
of the Council of Friends, my kind mentor and 
friend in London. We were at the Indian Stu- 
dents’ Club House in Gower Street. The League 
of Colored Peoples was presenting a brilliant 
musical and literary program; Africans, West 
Indians—John Payne representing the Ameri- 
can Negro. And Stella was reading, as I have 
said. 

I did not have to wait for “tea one day” to 
meet Stella Thomas. At breakfast next morn- 
ing in the Hostel she took a place at my table. 
“IT would have joined you at dinner last night 
but I thought you had come to visit Miss Blake. 
Now that you are living here I hope you will 
be comfortable,” she said. Her voice is deep 


easily, though never of her- 
self and her attainments. 

It was a week later when, packing to leave 
London, I realized I had not had a satisfactory 
visit with Stella Thomas yet. She had dropped 
in once or twice to see me but either I had 
visitors or was rushing away to an appoint- 
ment. This morning I waited at breakfast but 
she did not come in and I had to return to my 
packing. In the midst of it, howover, I rushed 
downstairs to put a note in her box. I was de- 
termined not to leave without seeing her again. 
On the stairway I met her. She was just going 
in to breakfast. “I'll come up to say good-bye 
as soon as I’ve finished,” she said when I told 
her I’d been trying to see her before I should 
leave. 

In a little while she was sitting beside the 
tiny grate fire in my room. “Won’t you tell 
me a little about yourself? Americans would 
be interested to hear of folk in other coun- 
tries.” 

For a moment she was plainly resentful. 
“I have been avoiding all the London report- 
ers,” she said, “and when my father sent me 
the stories from the papers at home I was 
annoyed. It is not for myself that I study. 
People ask always why so many millions of 
blacks stand the rule of so few white men. But 
we are only a small handful, those of us who 
know and understand. So we must work to edu- 
cate and make the others understand. What 
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Stella Thomas 


can a small number of us do when the whites 
have all the guns and the machines. We have 
only our hands.” Shaw’s “Black Girl” again. 
Recall when the Black Girl inquires, 

“Why cannot you white people grow up and 
be serious as we blacks do? I tho’t glass beads 
were marvellous when I saw them for the first 
time; but I soon got used to them. . . . The 
most wonderful thing you have is your guns. 
You care for nothing but guns. You use your 
guns to make slaves of us. Then, because you 
are too lazy to shoot, you put the guns into 
our hands and teach us to shoot for you. You 
will soon teach us to make the guns because 
you are too lazy to make them yourselves. 
You have found out how to make drinks that 
make men forget God and put their conscience 
to sleep, and make murder seem a delight. You 
sell these drinks to us and teach us how to make 
them. And all the time vou steal the land from 
us and make us hate you as we hate the snakes. 
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What will be the end of that? You will kill 
one another so fast that those who are left will 
be too few to resist when our warriors fill them- 
selves with your magic drink and kill you with 
your own guns.” 

This black girl came from Nigeria on the 
West Coast of Africa seven years ago to enter 
Portway College, a private school at Reading. 
Upon graduation from Portway she came to 
London and entered the Middle Temple of the 
Inns of Court. There she read until called to the 
Degree of the Utter Bar last May. 

Her father is Peter J. C. Thomas, a general 
merchant and banker in Nigeria. He has pro- 
mised her a trip to Germany before she re- 
turns home after seven years’ absence. That 
is, if she doesn’t exhibit too extremely modern 
ideas. He watches her letters closely for any 
signs of this. However, she would prefer a visit 
to America. Her father is quite sure America 
is “too fast,” however. 

“And why, a native African, is your name 
Stella Thomas?” I asked. “I might ask you 
why you have such a plain name like Ed- 
wards,” she said. 

“And I would answer you. Following the 
Civil War we took the names of the families 
by whom we had been held. After 200 years 
of slavery in a new land thousands of miles 
distant we had lost every trace in name, lan- 
guage and custom that linked us to Africa. 
Sporadic efforts have been made to pick up 
some thread of identity through the spirituals, 
through art, but they have been more senti- 
mental than authentic. We can find nothing 
really. And that is why I have a “plain name 
like Edwards.” “But your family is indigenous 
to Africa.” 

“You are a very persistent woman,” she said. 
But she softened perceptibly, and then went on. 

“You see when England brought slaves to 
the British Isles she soon discovered they were 
crowding out the native white population which 
hadn’t enough room to begin with. And so she 
transported many of the slaves to Africa set- 
ting up a free colony at Sierre Leone. That 
is where my father comes from. Then the early 
missionaries came and took away our names 
and gave us names from the Bible. That is why 
I am called Thomas. And called Stella because 
my father liked the meaning of the word which 
is star.” 

“And may I have your picture?” 

“You are a persistent woman,” said Stella. 

And this time my persistence was rewarded 
with this delightful little photograph of Stella 
in the gown and white wig of the King’s 
Counsel. 
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OT yet has the Negro medical practitioner 

become sufficiently aware of the racial im- 
plications that lie in the controversy which has 
been stirred up by the recent report of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. His 
indifference to the discussion and to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report is shared, 
to be sure, by many of his 
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The Negro Physician and Socialized Medicine 


By Lester B. Grancer 


whether voluntary or compulsory, will not only 
make it possible for families of moderate or 
scanty means to have adequate care which is 
lacking at present; it will also improve and 
dignify the practice of medicine by removing 
it from the field of financially competitive voca- 
tions. Further, the consolidation of laboratory 

and clinical facilities will bet- 


white colleagues. They also 
are too much occupied with 
the daily routine of general 
practice and the process of 
gaining a living to be over- 
much concerned with “the 
crazy ideas of crazy theo- 
rists,” as one physician dubs 
the report. 

The general public, like- 
wise, has thus far taken lit- 
tle interest in either the ma- 
jority or the minority re- 


Negro 


and dentist. 


The current 
has played havoc with the 
professional 
Lester Granger suggests a 


way out for the physician 


—The Editor. 


ter supply the average phy- 
sician with equipment which 
is essential in this day of 
bacteriological thera- 
peutic medicine. 

On the other side stand 
those physicians who main- 
tain with honest sincerity 
that increased socialization 
of medicine in the directions 
recommended would be a 
grave mistake, certain to 
lower the standards of the 


depression 


man. 


port of the Committee. It 

fails to thrill over the recommendations made 
that the costs of medical care to the average 
American family be reduced, and that its ser- 
vice be made more widely available through 
State control or group insurance. 


Perhaps this is just as well, for John J. 
Public is a notorious addict to the thrill of 
scientific sensation. For him to scramble into 
the discussion, which is at present conducted 
chiefly on the ground of broad social theory, 
might serve hopelessly to muddle a situation 
in which there is already far too much of mis- 
understanding and mistrust of motives between 
the disputant parties. Remembering the pre- 
mature advent and the untimely demise of 
Technocracy in the public’s attention, one fails 
to visualize any possible benefit to be gained 
from inviting popular debate on this subject 
of medical costs. 


On one side we see many notable figures in 
the medical world, backed up by the leaders 
of social thought, maintaining strenuously 
with the majority of the Committee that pres- 
ent costs of medical attention are entirely too 
high for the average family pocketbook, while 
the service is seriously inadequate for those 
very families and groups most in need of it. 


They urge that an extension of clinics, of 
hospital services, and of medical insurance, 


healing craft. Medicine, they 
insist, is a highly individualized profession. Re- 
move the personal relationship between the 
average physician and his patients, and you 
have robbed the profession of the vital spark 
which has been its glory through the centuries 
of its history. Confidence of the patient in his 
physician, they point out, is one of the heal- 
er’s greatest assets. This confidence can never 
be carried over into a social structure such as 
is proposed. In proof of their claim they cite 
the reluctance of the average patient to leave 
his private physician and to submit himself to 
hospitalization, no matter how efficient. 
Whatever may be the merits of the opposing 
points of view—and there would seem to be 
much sound sense in each contention—it is cer- 
tain that the “group plan” in medicine is here 
to stay for a long time. In spite of the disap- 
proval expressed by the rank and file of the 
profession, this form of medical service has 
already gained such favor with the public that 
in many cities general practioners are feeling 
the effects of its competition. Clinics, both pub- 
lic and private—philanthropic and commercial 
—free medical examinations, employees’ insur- 
ance, and now group insurance constitute a 
real threat to the incomes of physicians who 
have formerly enjoyed a pleasant prestige and 
security in their neighborhood practices. 
Where does the Negro physician enter into 
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this situation? Just where the Negro usually 
appears in any crisis—where the impact is 
hardest and the margin of protection thinnest! 
It is no secret that Negroes are the poorest 
paid of American workers—that they occupy 
the least sanitary of residential districts and 
“enjoy” the greatest amount of sickness. It is 
natural that they would be the first to welcome 
clinic facilities wherever used, and that com- 
munity health campaigns would include the 
Negro districts among the first to be reached. 
The father of a family who has been used to 
paying from fifty to a hundred dollars a year 
on doctors’ and druggists’ bills would jump at 
a chance to pay twenty or thirty dollars a 
year on the installment plan, and have all the 
medical care his family may need. This may 
be the “crazy idea of crazy theorists,” but 
there will be a large number of people going 
crazy during the next decade, according to 
present signs. An article by Loren Miller, ap- 
pearing in Opportunity almost three years ago, 
predicted for the Negro professional man ex- 
actly the dilemma that now faces him. 

Prophets of our social future assert posi- 
tively that socialized medicine will be an estab- 
lished fact with us in the next ten years, just 
as it already is in several Latin American and 
European countries. They say that it will come 
about in one of several ways: the present clinic 
and hospital system will be extended to include 
family visits and office consultations; or the 
State will take over the field of health in iden- 
tically the same way that it has taken over 
education; or privately formed clinics and in- 
surance companies will offer generous service 
for a comparatively modest fee. 

In not one of these prospects can the Negro 
physician find much comfort for the future. 
The present hospital system has already prac- 
tically eliminated him from practice of the 
most advanced medicine by confining him al- 
most entirely to segregated hospitals. Negro 
hospitals, with possibly two shining exceptions, 
are under-manned, under-equipped, and under- 
supported throughout the entire country. In 
only a few cities do even the municipal hos- 
pitals allow Negro professional men the usual 
courtesies in attending the patients they have 
had confined. Growth of the present hospital 
system in the future will mean simply the ex- 
tension of the evils which are now a menace 
to our racial health. 

On the other hand, if our present civil ser- 
vice laws are to serve as models for future 
regulations, a State-controlled health service 
will shut out Negro practitioners with equal 
effectiveness. In some enlightened sections, 
dark-skinned physicians will be given a grudg- 
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ing chance to fit into the scheme of community 
health control; in others not so enlightened 
they will be shut out firmly and completely. In 
still other cases they will enter by the back 
door of local politics—and be kicked out the 
same way. 

If this picture seems too gloomy, then let 
the determined optimists confer with the race’s 
medical groups in two dozen states of the 
Union, in all but three or four of the nation’s 
great cities. Let them regard the gallant fight 
made by many individuals against such condi- 
tions as have been described, and the pathetic- 
ally slight results obtained. ‘ 

Nor is it wise to dismiss too casually the 
immediate possibility of a new medical set-up, 
whether State or city-controlled. All over the 
country legislatures during the past twelve 
months have received bills on the subject of 
public health. 

It is high time that the more thoughtful 
ones of our professional group begin to con- 
sider the problems which move down upon them 
with increasing speed, and plan to avert at 
least the worst of the consequences. It is not 
too soon to work militantly for an increased 
share of responsibility in whatever public 
health service is now being carried on, for the 
plums of preferment in the service of tomor- 
row will go to those already entrenched on the 
field. Likewise should present civil service reg- 
ulations be studied—and followed up—to gua- 
rantee that Negro patients shall not suffer 
from the indifference of a coldly official and 
perhaps prejudiced governmental health ser- 
vice. 

Nor should Negro professional men neglect 
the possibilities that lie in the development of 
the private clinic idea. It is not a far-fetched 
dream to visualize in many of our larger cities 
the organization of groups of physicians—and 
dentists, for that matter—maintaining central 
offices with communal equipment, and offering 
to their patients a regular and adequate medi- 
cal service in return for annual membership 
fees at reasonable rates. 

Negro professional men have the choice of 
pioneering in the field for themselves, with pro- 
fit both to themselves and to their constituency ; 
or they may wait for other groups to pre- 
empt the field without the same concern for 
the welfare of their patients, but with greater 
financial backing and with the advantages of 
being first on the scene. The Negro race has 
given its professional men admirable support in 
the past. Their future will depend upon the in- 
telligence and foresight they show in planning 
for the “socialized practice” of tomorrow. 
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HEN he got off the train at Atlanta the 

Negro Communist Party representative 
speculated again on what Snell would be like. 
He had never met a southern white comrade 
in his natural haunts, and in spite of all reason 
to the contrary he had some misgivings. He 
had been told that he would find Snell up one 
dingy and smelly flight in a 
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Johnson sat down feeling somewhat better. 
He said to Snell: ““Things’s pretty lively in 
New York. How’s the movement down here?” 

“Not so bad it couldn’t be worse. Havin’ a 
little excitement right now, as you know. Negro 
sharecroppers wantin’ to organize an’ the Klan 
terrorizin’ ’em.” With his hands in his trousers 
pockets he stalked round the 


cubbyhole of an office, prob- 
ably alone. The prophesy 
turned out true. Pregnant 


This story received hon- 


small room. “Not makin’ 
much headway ’mongst the 
Negroes raoun’ here, but if 


with heat, a rusty coal stove 
stood bulging in the center 
of the floor. The room was 
misty with smoke, but he got 
a massed picture of low 
walls plastered with frayed 


orable mention in the Oppor- 
tunity Literary Competition 
for 1932. Eugene Gordon is 
on the editorial staff of the 


Boston “Post.” 


we can git them sharecrop- 
pers organized... .” His 
back to Johnson, he stood 
gazing through the window 
across the roofs of two-story 
frame houses opposite. John- 


and tattered newspaper clip- 
pings, mimeographed sheets, 
and multicolored lithographs 
from the Soviet Union. It 


—The Editor. 


son heard soft easy laughter 
trailing after Negro workers 
passing by. He heard the 
sudden squawk of jubilant 


was a stuffy room and very 
warm, for neither of the two soiled windows 
was raised. Snell, in a ragged red sweater and 
a greasy gray cap, hunched over a desk in the 
corner. The district organizer looked up and 
the two men regarded each other. 

“You’re Cass Johnson,” Snell said shortly. 
“Been expectin’ you. Set daown.” 

“Georgia cracker gone Communist,” John- 
son marvelled. He threw his old topcoat across 
the back of a chair near the heater and sat 
down. Looking at the white man, he sat listen- 
ning abstractedly to the noises in the street. 
Johnson thought. . . . Things’ve certainly 
changed in the South, all right. Georgia crack- 
er a Communist! How long’ve I been away 
from this state? Let’s see. . . . He reckoned 
quickly. . . . Nineteen years. . . . No Negro 
would trust a white man two feet in those days, 
he recalled, and looked at Snell again. Nordic 
type, according to anthropologists of the 
Lothrop Stoddard school: whitish blond even 
to the stubble on the chin. 

The district organizer rose and came round 
the desk. He was so tall and skinny that John- 
son thought he would break in two. He thrust 
out his hand to the black man and Johnson 
stood to shake it. They looked self-consciously 
at each other. To cover the momentary em- 
barrassment, the white man said: “Busy’s hell 
daown here. How’s everything in Noo Yawk?” 


Negro laughter. He smiled 
and crossed his legs. 

He said: “You know why I’m here, I suppose. 
I mean, the specific task?” 

“Sho. Certainly. That Cane Valley rumpus.” 
Snell turned from the window to his desk. 

Johnson nodded. “That’s it, all right. You 
all alone here?” 

“Sho. I’m the only paid worker. Other com- 
rades come in raoun’ sundaown. What say we 
git daown to business.” 

“Good idea... .” 

Snell got up and went to the door leading 
to the stairs and listened a moment. He locked 
the door and returned to his desk, motioning 
Johnson to draw his chair closer. The district 
organizer pulled out a drawer and withdrew a 
creased road map. He pointed with a long 
soiled finger, his long body forming a question 
mark. He picked up a half-emptied package of 
cigarettes from the sheets of mimeographed and 
typed paper and newspaper clippings on his 
desk, and held it toward Johnson, who helped 
himself. Sticking a cigarette between his own 
lips, Snell offered Johnson a light and then 
lighted his own. 

“This is the main road,” he said, shoving 
his finger along the wavering black line on the 
map. “An’ right over here is what they call 
Cane Valley.” 

“Raise plenty cane over there, I guess?” 
Johnson hazarded. Snell looked at him speculat- 
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ively. he black man laughed shortly and 
wholly without mirth. He thought. . . . Gee, 
this is a solemn son-of-a-gun. .. . “No attempt 
to be funny at all, comrade,” he said. “Only 
wondered why they called it Cane Valley.” 

Snell spat on the floor. “Low rich coun- 
try,” he explained soberly. “Jest fit fer cane 
growin’. Sho raise plenty hell over there. More 
hell than cane. That’s why we’re interested. . . . 
As I was sayin’, right *bout here is Cane Valley, 
an’ just *bout here is where the fellas been 
meetin’.” 

Johnson questioned Snell about the distance 
of this meeting place from the nearest share- 
cropper’s house; the distance from the nearest 
home of a white sharecropper. Yes, the district 
organizer informed him, the white sharecrop- 
pers were beginning to show some interest. ‘The 
reason they hadn’t come over and joined the 
Negroes was that there was no organization. 
There was no doubt that they’d all soon be 
united under the banner of the Party. Of 
course the Klan knew that. That was why it 
was so mad. Snell and Johnson contemplated 
the map in silence, both men sucking on their 
cigarettes. 

“That place is some distance from here— 
from Atlanta—isn’t it?” Johnson measured the 
distance with a pencil. “Yes; I would say 
about ten miles.” 

“About eight miles,” Snell told him, adding: 
“We can make it in a car in little or no time. 
You got a car?” 

The Negro laughed. “Comrade, I’m a Com- 
munist. Where’d I get a car from? My rich 
uncle isn’t dead yet—but it won’t be long, 
now.” 

The district organizer looked interested 
“You got a rich uncle, eh? Invalid, or some- 
thing?” 

“Yes, Uncle Sam. Very rich and very sick.” 

Snell smiled fleetly. “Sho, of course,” he 
grunted. “Listen. I tell you what we'll do—” 

“Rent a taxi from one of these Negro in- 
dependents round here, why don’t we?” John- 
son went to the window and looked into the 
street. 

“Here’s one turning the corner now. One of 
them brought me up here from the station.” 

“Oh, yaas, they’s plenty of ’em raoun’, but 
we don’t have to do that. I got it all figgered 
out. I figgered you wouldn’t have no car, so 
I doped it all out like this. The Klan’s holding 
a big pow-pow tonight”—he bent over the map 
again and Johnson came and looked over his 
shoulder—“right about here.” His finger rested 
on a-point beside another road directly east 
of the Cane Valley location. 
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Johnson sat down and crossed his legs. “They 
planning some new deviltry on these sharecrop- 
pers tonight?” 

“Reckon so. That’s one of the things on our 
agenda—to find out.” 

The men stared into each other’s eyes. 
“How?” Johnson asked. 

“We’ll—one of us, that is—’ll have to git 
into that konklave an’ find out.” 

Simultaneous laughter shattered the tension. 
“One of us, you say. You mean you will.” The 
Negro stretched out his strong black hands. 
“Look at that. How in the world do you ex- 
pect me to get into any Klan meeting?” 

“I ain’t expectin’ you to do nothin’. This 
here ain’t a one-man job, comrade. We got to 
work it together. This the way I figure it. You 
drive the car an’ I go in, then you wait some 
place on the road with the engine runnin’. When 
I come out—f I do—you be ready to git off to 
a flyin’ start an’—” 

“But wait a minute!” Snell broke off and 
stared at him. “I’m sorry to seem to be ob- 
jecting,” Johnson apologized, “but I don’t 
drive. I can’t drive. I have never driven.” 

Snell squinted at him contemplatively. He re- 
moved the cigarette butt and ground it under 
his toe. “Hell!” he said, and scratched his 
head. 

“Do they go to these meetings dressed in 
their nighties and pillow-slips?” Johnson asked. 

The district organizer nodded, staring blank- 
ly at the tattered wall. “Sometimes they do, 
an’ sometimes they don’t. Why?” 

“Well, I thought if they did I might get in, 
somehow—if I can get an outfit and you... . 
You drive, don’t you?” 

“Yaar. Sho, I drive.” 

Johnson uncrossed his legs and brought his 
feet down to the floor. “Say,” he cried, and at 
a warning glance from Snell he lowered his 
voice. “Say, I’ve got it! If you can fix me up, 
I'll get in, while you drive the car. How’s 
that?” 

The district organizer considered. He rose 
and went to the door; opened it and peered 
down the dingy flight to the street; returned 
to his chair and sat down. “That’s an idea,” 
he said at length. “Damn if that ain’t an idea!” 

Johnson sat staring at him. He was think- 
ing... . Can I carry off this thing? Do they 
go to these meetings in costume? Will they do 
it tonight? Suppose they don’t—what then? 
. .. “Do you know anything about these Klan 
shindigs, Snell—that is, what the ritual is, 
and everything? Could you give me any hints, 
or—” 

“Don’t you worry about that, boy. I know 
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plenty.” His laugh was barely a grunt. “I 
uster be a bigs .... in the Klan.” 

Johnson was conscious of clamping his jaw 
to prevent any show of amazement. He said, 
with studied calmness: “That so? Tell us 
about it. How’d you come to get out?” 

“Don’t want me to be a damn fool all my 
life, do you?” 

“Well, after all,” Johnson argued, “the Klan 
is a long jump from the C. P. That’s true, 
isn’t it?” 

“You goddam right it is, buddy... . Say, 
comrade, you don’t need to have no doubts 
about me. I been all over this thousands of 
times deeper’n you ever will.” 

Johnson laughed. “Cigarette.” Snell tossed 
the package and a box of matches to him. “You 
say you used to be in the Klan. You left to 
join the Party?” , 

“No, by god. Left because I seen it wasn’t 
no place for no decent white—decent human 
bein’ to be at. I was marked for death long 
befo’ I ever heard tell of the Party.” 

“That so? Gee. ... Then you have some of 
this regalia, I guess.” 

“Nope. Not a rag nor a stitch of it. Burnt 
it all up on the public lot.” 

He added regretfully : “Wish I hadn’t, now.” 

“Then, how—” 

“But I know how to git all we need. I’ll tend 
to that later on. Right now let’s settle this. 
Here’s our agenda.” He planted both feet on 
the floor under his desk, a pencil grasped in 
his fingers. Scratching on a pad, he said: 
“1. Go to Angell’s from here and borrow re- 
galia and a car. 2. Put on regalia and drive 
to Klavern. 3. While I stay in car with engine 
runnin’, you git in—” 

“If possible,” Johnson interrupted, blowing 
cigarette rings and chuckling. 

‘Damn the ‘if possible,’ comrade! Yo git in 
an’ learn what these b ... . are plannin’ fer 
tonight. Then you hotfoot it back to the car. 
4. We set out for Cane Valley.” He looked up 
and they regarded each other. 

“What shall we do when we get there? You 
haven’t said yet—” 

“We'll make up the agenda onthe way out. 
It’s correct to plan, as you know, comrade, but 
the plannin mustn’t be too comprehens. °.” 

He bent again over the scratchpad. Jonson 
studied him. He glanced at his wristwatch. 

“What time is it?” Snell asked. 

“Quarter past five. What time’s the meeting 
in Cane Valley?” 

“Oh, not till late. Th’ave to meet in the dark, 
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you know. We better be leavin’ here soon.” He 
gave Johnson’s clothes a cursory inspection. 
“You better leave that overcoat here.” He 
stuffed the pad into his hip pocket, folded tlic 
road map, and switched on a bulb above his 
desk. Someone was rapping on the door, and 
Snell sprang over and opened it. “Hello, Jim,” 
he said. “Jim, this is Comrade Cass Johnson, 
from Noo Yawk. Comrade Jim McCarthy.” 

Johnson shook hands with McCarthy, a 
short and solid young fellow with Irish fea- 
tures and a bared red head. 

“Knew you the minute I saw you,” he told 
Johnson. “Where you goin’, Snell?” 

“Over to Angell’s, now, then out to that 
Klan meet. From there out to the Valley.” 

“What you going to Angell’s for? To get a 
nightie?” 

“Yep, and a car. There won’t be any way 
for you to git in touch with us ef we don’t turn 
up. Just set tight.” 

“O. K., Snell. So long.” 

It was cool in the dirty street with its flick- 
ering dim lights. Shadows were already piling 
up in the corners. 

“How tall are you, anyway?” Johnson 
asked, glancing towards Snell’s thin sharp pro- 
file. They were cutting across a vacant lot, and 
the black man recalled what his companion had 
said about burning his regalia. 

“Six-foot-four,” Snell said a little prideful- 
ly, and grinned. “You ain’t no runt yo’self.” 

“Jus six feet, even. . .. Say, aren’t you cold, 
with nothing heavier than that sweater?” 

“Naw!” He glanced down at Johnson’s 
hands. “Better be sho to keep them gloves on. 
Lucky for you it’s cold enough for gloves.” 

“Don’t the genthinen of the Klan wear 
gloves, as a rule?” 

“No. Now, list.n, comrade. This fella Angell 
is a Klansman, sec? I pick him out to borrow 
from because he’s a klexter—outer guard. He 
don’t have to git ’way down inside. You see, 
ef you act like you’re him you might git away 
with it.” 

“And if I don’t act enough like him—what 
then?” 


“Tt ain’t hard to do. You jus’ do what I 
tell you, see? Another reason I picked out this 
guy is because he lives ‘way back from the 
street. Lots of trees and shrubbery round his 
house. See?” 

“No, I don’t, but I guess it’s all right. Do 
you suppose he’ll be alone?” 

(To be continued in the January issue) 
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AMERICA is King, 

An awe-inspiring king, 
Sitting upon a throne of gold, 
Studded with jewels rare, 
That laugh to shame the rainbow or the spectrum. 
Around that throne flows amethystine light 
And from that throne a thousand silver steps 
Slope down to where I stand; 
Up those silver steps 
Climb the unwearying hordes 
That they may know the amethystine light; 
But I— 
I crouch in fear, embarrassment and shame, 
Below. 
For, each in his turn, he calls them— 
Whether to think, 
To Thrill, 
To puzzle, 
Or, to weep— 
And all are light-skinned men. 
When weighted with the cares of the world, 
When puzzled with some dark problem, 
When burdened with laws 
And precedents 
And controversies, 
He turns from them to me: 
Mine is the special province of the fool. 


Far, , 

Far below, 

In semi-darkness, 

Crouching and trembling, 

In the shadow of the throne, 

At the foot of a thousand silver steps, 

Envying the hordes in amethystine light, 

A poor, black fool with laughter in my hands, 
Lead, deep within my very heart and soul, stand I. 


His voice rings out 

Like a brozen, deep-noted bell, 

Like the bellow of a great bull, 

A subterranean river of weighted sound, 
Or, clash of discords weighted by harmony: 
I hear his voice ring out 

Like God’s own voice: 

“You there—now, make me laugh!” 

So at the bottom of a thousand silver steps, 
So at the bottom of the throne of gold 
Around which flows the amethystine light, 

I dance and sing and laugh 

And shades of black men 

Laugh and dance and sing 

With me. 


* * * Dunbar, was this the debt of which you spoke? ... 
* * * Bert Williams, why are you crying with the spotlight flooding 


your blackened face? . . . 


** * Q Hughes! they are beating the “drums of tragedy” for you, 


And the white violins are sobbing. 
* * * There’s a metallic ring in your laughter, Helene! 


* * * Sterling, this is our Odyssey! 
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Along This Way* 
A Review of the Autobiography of James Weldon Johnson 


By Stanvey 


po many of us contemplating the perusal of 

this Autobiography of “Jim” Johnson, 
there was a kind of eagerness which set up a 
rare and peculiar scale of anticipations. Of all 
the works produced by Negro authorship since 
the so-called literary renaissance in the early 
nineteen-twenties, no single work intrigued the 
curiosity concerning the inti- 


duality of which I speak is the duality of every 
gifted Negro whose physical life, by chance or 
circumstance of his public activities, is forced 
into the pattern of the eternal problem, but 
whose spiritual life transcends that pattern 
and adds to the radiance of the universal vision 
of mankind. Therefore ,we are confronted with 

columns, in the white press, 


macies and relationships of a 
conspicuously successful fig- 
ure in the aesthetic and con- 
troversial life of the race 
and the nation, as the record 
of this man who has been 
educator, lawyer, popular 
song-writer, librettist, trans- 
lator, poet, novelist, editor, 
journalist, orator, diplomat- 
ist, and as a publicist the 
spear-head of a militant or- 
ganization, shot in all direc- 


William Stanley Braith- 
waite interprets “Along This 
Way” from the standpoint 
of the critic and the artist. 


—The Editor. 


summarizing the many epi- 
sodes related in the Autobi- 
ography, of the author’s per- 
sonal experiences with pre- 
judice and attempted dis- 
criminations, which inevitab- 
ly precipitate a tragic, hu- 
miliating, or humorous cli- 
max. These experiences have 
been common to countless 
numbers of humble Negroes. 
with little variations from 
the attitudes and reactions 


tions over the country in a 
crusade to pierce the armor of American race- 
prejudice, oppression, and injustice. 

Since the “Up From Slavery” of Booker T. 
Washington a generation ago, there have been, 
in this era of bumper-crops in autobiographies, 
but two stories of self-recorded Negro lives, 
that I recall, presented to the general public: 
Dr. Moton’s “What the Negro Thinks” and 
Taylor Gordon’s “Born To Be,” antiphonal 
as they are in environment and purpose; with 
such fleeting glimpses, in supplement, as Dr. 
Du Bois, Benjamin Brawley and Claude Mc- 
Kay, have given us of fragments of their lives 
in periodical contributions. In a sense this Au- 
tobiography of James Weldon Johnson is 
unique, quite apart from the many-gifted char- 
acter of its subject, for it takes shape and 
expression out of the qualities which make that 
character to become both a challenge to, and 
a triumph over, the critical authorities of 
American life. 

There is a dual emphasis that should be laid 
upon any consideration of this pulsing human 
story, a duality that will be secretly recognized 
by every intelligent reviewer of the book in the 
literary press, but seldom, I fear, to be recorded 
by them in print. To date I have failed to 
notice, in any of the reviews of the book, this 
distinction made, or commented upon. This 

*Along This Way—An Autobigoraphy By James 
Weldon Johnson. The Viking Press. $3.50. 


taken by the more gifted and 
famous; but these experiences will not be cor- 
rected nor eliminated from the social and civic 
consciousness of American life until that con- 
sciousness has become saturated with a re- 
cognition of the verities which this thrilling, 
and often, fascinating, story of James Weldon 
Johnson’s life teaches on its spiritual and cul- 
tural side. 


In the familiar shaping of an epigramatic 
idea, God makes James Weldon Johnson a cre- 
ative artist, but he made himself a _ race- 
agitator. He had an intellectual motivation 
for the cause into wh.ch he threw the energies 
and devotions of his manhood’s prime; and 
while the heat of debate, the tactics and stra- 
tegies were pursued with ardour and often with 
consummate skill, there was none of the pas- 
sion nor exalted moods of rationalization, 
which forged the spirit of Douglass or Wash- 
ington or Du Bois on the anvil of a diabolical 
oppression. If these race champions, Douglass, 
Washington, and Du Bois, flame across the 
pages of race and American history with a 
greater glory for stirring the hearts of their 
people with higher hopes and clearer visions, 
and a more determined effort to realize them, 
than James Johnson, that same history will 
record in its footnotes and appendices, that 
with Booker T. Washington he stands forth 
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as one of the two best organizers of a racial 
program. 

The fourteen years that James Johnson gave 
to his labors with the N. A. A. C. P. were years 
for which the race should be immensely grate- 
ful. They left him weary, and I believe, some- 
what disillusioned. Not the Negro, I hasten 
to explain, was disillusioned, but the man, the 
artist. And one cannot fully understand this 
mood without reading with particular attention 
the last ten or fifteen pages of this Autobio- 
graphy. 

That all through these fourteen years of or- 
ganization and agitation, James Johnson was 
disturbingly aware of the creative impulses 
which haunted his more prosaic duties, he gives 
testimony near the end of his Autobiography, 
in the statement: “I got immense satisfaction 
out of the work which was the main purpose of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; at the same time, I strug- 
gled constantly not to permit that part of me 
which was artist to become entirely submerged. 
I had little time and less energy for creative 
writing.” 

There is a bit of wistful pleading in the 
statement; to me like the mystic echo of the 
Voice that spoke gently but radiantly in the 
Galilean hills, “I am the true vine. . . . Now ye 
are clean through the word which I have spok- 
en unto you.” And the implication interposes 
like a thin veil through which one peers along 
the vista of this Autobiography to behold a 
dim pageantry of ideals and realities, half 
fantasy, half tragical, of a human soul. One 
hears echoing out of this dim recess of a spirit, 
sensitive to the harsh and intimidating taboos 
of American life, the symphonic movements of 
experience which carried that spirit in triumph 
upon the crest of the environment that would 
quell and silence it. This is the other aspect of 
that dual character of this Autobiography of 
which I spoke, the spiritual element which lifts 
the individual out of the prescribed pattern 
into which an hypocritical concept has woven 
him, and gives him a symbolic balance in the 
ultimate scheme of social unity in a free dem- 
ocracy. 

There are four sections of Mr. Johnson’s 
Autobiography which fascinated me. The first 
two are of great significance to the race as 
ideals of attainment to be emulated. First is 
the story of the author’s parentage, childhood 
and youth, up to and through those years which 
carried him to the threshold of his college life; 
they are chronicled with a fullness and charm 
which make these pages a lone and singular 
contribution of Negro authorship to American 
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literature. Next is Mr. Johnson’s invasion, 
with his brother Rosamond and Bob Cole, of 
the musical and theatrical world and the bril- 
liant success they achieved in contributing 
songs and librettos to many of the best-known 
light operas of the opening years of the cen- 
tury. I only regret that Mr. Johnson did not 
write with the same anecdotal detail about the 
personalities and associations, which he knew 
in the later years of his literary successes. 
Perhaps he thought the associates and the 
famous figures of the musical portion of his 
career, when he was still a young man, had re- 
ceded sufficiently into the past to give him the 
freedom to sketch them and the affairs of their 
world more copiously and intimately, while his 
friendships and associations in the more recent 
world of American letters, as well as that other 
world of the more sombre hue, wherein notable 
and self-sacrificing men and women of both 
races were pledged together in a warfare of 
service against injustice, were too well-known 
and in the public view, for him to write about 
them with the same detachment and freedom. 
Rich as the Autobiography is with the crowded 
figures of notable men and women in the aes- 
thetic world of yesterday and today, it would 
have been made richer by the intimate portrai- 
tures of the author’s immediate contemporaries. 


The third section of the Autobiography 
which stirred and entranced me was the lead- 
ing part Mr. Johnson took in the fight for the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. His account of this 
fight to enact into Federal legislation a remedy 
for the most shameful deeds of violence and 
lawlessness of which America was guilty above 
all other nations making up the civilized so- 
ciety of today, is, though compressed into a 
comparatively few pages, an epic of fortitude, 
tact, patience and perseverance. And the fourth 
recital of Mr. Johnson’s colorful career, is the 
description of his visit to Japan as a member 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to attend 
the Conference at Kyoto. 

Why this latter episode of his career should 
so impress me I cannot explain to my satisfac- 
tion. It covers scarcely more than twelve or fif- 
teen pages. It had been nothing unusual for 
American Negroes, from Frederick Douglass, 
Mary Church Terrell, Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
Dr. Du Bois, John Hope to young Richard 
Hill, through the struggling years when the 
race was winning the intellectual right to a rep- 
resentation in world movements for the better- 
ment of human society, to attend foreign con- 
ferences as accredited delegates. These, how- 
ever, met in Europe. Could it be that there was 
something racially significant that the Institute 
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of Pacific Relations Conference which took Mr. 
Johnson to Japan, and to that Garden Party 
given for its members by the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, was more than an intellectual and social 
gesture? Did one, as one read Mr. Johnson’s 
simple, but impressive, description of the affair 
and the picture of the arrival of the Imperial 
family and court upon the scene, feel some 
magic by which the spectacle was transformed 
into an allegory of the Past and Future, of 
Time and Race? If an allegory is evoked did it 
fuse the spirit of the dark people who had mas- 
tered with the dark people who were rising to a 
mastery of their own? And the framework to 
hold the allegory, the fact that both dark 
peoples had been freed of a bondage but a few 
years apart! 

James Weldon Johnson has lived a crowded 
life and he has recorded it minutely in this 
Autobiography, which is incontestably the first 
work of its kind in American literature. Unlike 
any other autobiography, that of Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, or even Dr. 
Moton, it escapes from that category of racial 
recitals in the narrower sense, and remains the 
narrative of a man who for sixty years of his 
life has passed through an amazing series of 
social and intellectual adventures and events 
which lifted him steadily to a foremost place 
as an American citizen. And yet I think, the 
word brilliant must be used to describe the 
picture which Mr. Johnson has composed of the 
social life, the domestic manners and habits, 
loyalties, and ethical foundations, which per- 
tain to the lives of Negroes. As Colonel Hig- 
ginson told a skeptical and indifferent nation 
a generation or two ago, that the Negro like 
all other peoples was “intensely human,” in his 
ideals and aspirations, in his habits and con- 
duct, and nowhere in a literal record of his 
experiences have we had so brilliant a presenta- 
tion of this truth as in this Autobiography. 
Except for that menacing shadow which eter- 
nally hovers along the boundary line of the 
Negro’s contact with the objective mood and 
sentiment of a self-deluded Nordic superiority, 
page after page of this Autobiography might 
well be the chronicle of an upper middle-class 
American gentleman, his family and friends. 
But like all individuals of exceptional spiritual 
gifts, there are moments when the spirit of the 
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author is hard pressed with problems and de- 
cisions which to solve and make, affect him 
purely as an individual; beyond their conse- 
quences he had to make note, because of that 
Man-Negro dualism upon which fate and cir- 
cumstance placed its accent at critical stages 
of his career. How hampered his career might 
have been otherwise if Mr. Johnson had lacked 
that sense of humor and philosophic detach 
ment which so plentifully sprinkles the pages 
of his Autobiography, it is not difficult to see. 

On arriving in France with his brother and 
Bob Cole, preparatory to the theatrical en- 
gagement for which the latter two were booked 
in London, Mr. Johnson writes: “From the day 
I set foot in France, I became aware of the 
working of a miracle within me. I became aware 
of a quick readjustment to life and to environ- 
ment. I recaptured for the first time since 
childhood the sense of being just a human be- 
ing. I need not try to analyze this change for 
my colored readers; they will understand in a 
flash what took place. For my white readers 
..- I am afraid that any analysis will be in- 
adequate, perhaps futile. . . . I was suddenly 
free; free from a sense of impending discom- 
fort, insecurity, danger; free from the conflict 
within the Man-Negro dualism and the innu- 
merable maneuvers in thought and behavior 
that it compels; free from the problem of the 
many obvious or subtle adjustments to a mul- 
titude of bans and taboos; free from special 
scorn, special tblerance, special condescension ; 
special commiseration; free to be merely a 
man.” 

I could wax either sentimental or philosophic 
over that paragraph. Any estimate of the con- 
fession Mr. Johnson makes, of the emotions 
that moved him on arriving in France, is cer- 
tain to be colored by both moods. But I venture 
to predict that an America acquainted with 
this Autobiography as it should be—and as I 
think it will be—will be cleansed of much in its 
heart that is contemptible and unjust, and will 
make it unnecessary in the future for one of 
her citizens to express such a mood. A life such 
as Mr. Johnson has lived, a career such as he 
has achieved and a record such as he has made 
of both in the pages of this Autobiography, 
is one of the surest guarantees of that fulfill- 
ment in the future. 
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Lest We Forget 


By Ovi Stewart 


A epidemic is sweeping the Southland. It 

began about two decades ago; the World 
War gave it momentum; and today there is 
no immunity from its effects. There is no neu- 
tral ground. For practically every cross-road 
supports a tax-paid testimonial to its con- 
tagiousness. The little red schoolhouse is no 
more. A Rosenwald building, 


in Iberville Parish at about that time, also in 
Louisiana... . 

In 1932 there were 400 Training Schools in 
the South: Virginia leading with fifty-eight, 
and the count covered only fourteen states. 

On the surface, it would seem that Negroes 
have cause for great rejoicing. And they are 

rejoicing; what with white 


a county training school or 
state normal school can now 


officials in every southern 
state—even in Mississippi— 
treading upon the toes of 


be seen instead. . . . Public 
School Consciousness is in 
the air! 


White state officials are 
hailing the idea with delight. 
It has softened the darts of 
criticism which other states 
in the East and North have 


Ollie Stewart, now in the 
Publicity Department at 
Tuskegee Institute, records 
some observations of rural 
education in the South. 


—The Editor. 


one another to place a free 
school of some sort at every 
gloomy cross-road. And 
though they spend from five 
to ten times as much of the 
taxes collected for white chil- 
dren as for colored, it would 
seem that they really have 


constantly, and with good 
reason, hurled at southern 


the interests of their Negro 
citizenry (?) at heart. 


illiteracy, by removing the 
most obvious examples of 
said illiteracy. Property-owning Negroes see 
in it a means of getting back a part of the 
money they pay out in the form of taxes. 
Negroes of school age rejoice that through it 
sophistication is brought to the backwoods and 
degrees can now be pursued by the lad from 
the farm. Teachers see jobs; regular jobs, 
with paydays promised for a few months each 
year... . And taking the matter by and large, 
this particular epidemic seems more properly 
a cure all; with a staggering list of victims 
who are satisfied. Very. And grateful for good 
measure. 

Several factors have contributed to this in- 
creasing popularity of secondary schools and 
colleges for Negroes. Possibly the most import- 
ant has been the decline of private-denomina- 
tional schools — missionary schools, they are 
sometimes called. The crumbling of these in- 
stitutions has caused students, in the past eight 
or nine years, to herd themselves pell-mell into 
state, county and Land Grant schools as rap- 
idly as accommodations were made to take care 
of them—any kind of care at all. 

In 1915 there were but 17 high schools for 
colored in the entire South; one for each of 
the most southerly states. That year they re- 
ceived $8,500 for salaries from the Slater 
Fund. The first Training School had recently 
been established in Tangipahoa Parish in 
Louisiana. The first Jeanes teacher began work 


But do they?... 

Money talks. It talks in matters educational 
equally as fluently as it does in any other. It 
talks a language that begets obedience. And 
other things as well. . . . Is it not a fact that 
every dollar Negroes pay out for taxes, if and 
when it comes back, comes back to them 
through the hands of state officials who make 
it seem that this money is being given Negroes 
by “good white folks”? Do these officials not 
actually tell Negroes that they should be very 
grateful for the state’s kindness—and be obe- 
dient and loyal and pray mightily for the 
great white legislators and feed them and sing 
lustily for them at least once every time they 
make a visit? 

Do southern state officials really have the in- 
terests of colored America at heart? ... Might 
there not be ulterior motives? Might they not 
simply see the wisdom in giving one-tenth of 
what they give white children, to Negro chil- 
dren, when it gives them the controlling hand— 
the last word—in Negro education? The same 
hand that imperialistic America has in Haiti, 
the Virgin Isles, the Philippines and Central 
America. For who controls the school child, 
molds sentiment and thought and attitudes. 

In schools supported by state funds, 
thoughts, as nearly as possible, are made to 
conform to the paternalistic pattern of “what 
the well-behaved Negro should be taught—and 
no more!” A very clever way of making this 
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so has been worked out. . . . Teachers are se- 
lected, not for how much they know, but for 
how little. County superintendents follow a 
rule of giving jobs to their own graduates, for 
they know exactly what will be taught. They 
rarely let in dangerous (to their scheme) out- 
siders with new ideas. The writer could very 
easily point out a large number of graduates 
of Northern and Eastern colleges who have 
returned South and remained idle on this ac- 
count. They know too much. 

There are counties in certain states that will 
not hire colored teachers who have advanced 
above the training school level. It is very well 
known that the majority of the southern states 
have one course of study for whites and an- 
other for colored. In the normal schools the 
faithful—those who hail and accept the Nordic 
credo that there are certain fields to which 
Negroes should not aspire—are feted each year 
with ice cream, chicken (fried) and verbosity 
by state agents, and promised (and given) the 
best jobs in sight. 

At one of these get-togethers a youngster 
shocked the assemblage by declaring that he 
wanted to study Business Administration. In 
another normal school, one that offered a two- 
year college course, a student wanting to study 
Chemistry as the basis for his hoped-to-be life’s 
work as a scientist, was told the school had no 
time for such foolishness and where in the thun- 
der did he get such crazy notions and didn’t 
he know young Negroes shouldn’t forsake the 
old land-mark? 

Isolated cases, some will undoubtedly say. . . 
Granted. But they are not far from the aver- 
age; and they do show the wretched line of 
thought being forced upon colored students in 
the South under this much-heralded public 
school regime. 
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What Choice ? 


By Scorr CoLeMan 
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And there is sure to be those who will say it 
is ungrateful and aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self to question the motives of those who are 
being so generous? . . . Perhaps it is rank in- 
gratitude. Perhaps the attitude of swine under 
an acorn tree should be adopted—that as long 
as the acorns fall, why lift one’s head to be- 
hold the source or the reason for falling? Leave 
it to the same Providence that sends the nuts 
to send only good ones. Very well for swine. . . 


But can the already gullible Negro afford 
to become more gullible, trusting, docile and 
near-sighted? Can he afford to gulp down what 
is to determine his conduct many years from 
this day and the future of his children, without 
making an effort to discover whether it be in- 
sidious and full of deadly poison? 

For let no one forget—and indeed, it should 
be written in gilt letters in every history book, 
it should be permanently used as a box feature 
on the front page of every Negro newspaper— 
that colored school children are not and can 
never be in debt to the white South for the 
public schools built for them. There is little 
cause for rejoicing—and none for the feeling 
of gratitude and obligation which is becoming 
more and more prevalent among southern Ne- 
groes. The white South has not nearly paid 
nor made amends in coin for what the Negro 
has suffered in blood. 

The public epidemic is sweeping the South. 
And its rosy hues are so charming that few 
stop to examine the germs. The rest swallow 
them. And soon there will be pains—intellec- 
tual pains. For how can school children— 
even colored children—grow in knowledge and 
wax fat on a course of study that consists of 
nothing more than a host of variations on how 
to make hot water corn-pone? 


brought me his treasure 
He gave it me to choose 
Would I have a passion flower 
Or a tender rose? 
Would I have a falcon swift 
Or a white dove flying? 
Would I have a torrent come 
Or translucent pool? 
Would I have tumultuousness 
Or quiet after quest? 
Love brought me his treasure 


Alas, I could not choose. 
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HE National Urban League has organized 

the Emergency Advisory Council for Ne- 
groes, which is designated by the initials EAC. 
Declaring its belief in the NRA as a significant 
opportunity for intelligently improving the 
economic and social status of American work- 
ers, the EAC sets out to inform Negroes of 
the mechanics and benefits of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and other legislative en- 
actments designed to meet the current emer- 
gency. 

It recognizes that the purchasing power of 
12,000,000 Negro citizens is too potent a fac- 
tor in our national economy to be subjected to 
exploitation such as is usually practiced against 
Negroes. Consequently it intends not only to 
promote awareness of the provisions offered, but 
to sensitize Negroes to the point of seeking 
benefits provided for in legislation having to 
do with public works, farm and home mort- 
gage loans, civil works, the national employ- 
ment exchange, relief for the unemployed, and 
all similar measures. 

The National Council has as its Chairman, 
C. C. Spaulding, highly respected President of 
the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Members-at-large—prominent Ne- 
groes throughout the country—and Chairmen 
of State Councils make up the National Coun- 
cil. The principal activities are carried on by 
the various City Councils, now numbering 157 
and located in 32 states and the District of 
Columbia. Over both the State and City Coun- 
cils are men of unquestioned integrity and en- 
ergy, and already some groups have shown 
surprising initiative and imagination in inform- 
ing Negroes of Federal activities in their local 
communities. 

Underneath and buttressing all of this emer- 
gency interest is something regarded by the 
League far more fundamental to the economic 
life of the Negro. Each City Council is to be a 
study group in which the rudiments of indus- 
trial relations are to be analyzed and weighed 
in the light of actual problems experienced in 
its midst. The EAC will deal not with abstrac- 
tions, but with actualities. It will not have aca- 


The HAC and 


By T. Hii. 


The NRA 


demic instructors but self-instruction in which 
the Council members will all participate. The 
text books will be the President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement, the addresses of General 
Hugh S. Johnson and Cabinet members, the 
NRA iaw and rulings, plus the work experi- 
ences of Negro wage-earners. 

How realistic organized labor idealism will 
be made to leaders who never before understood 
the disadvantages under which Negro wage- 
earners work when union membership is denied 
them! How necessary labor union membership 
appears to workers themselves since they have 
seen the high favor the Government has be- 
stowed upon organized labor! Economic theo- 
ries of rent, value and price have definite mean- 
ing to the fellow who has no money to meet 
his mortgage, pay rent, or purchase food. 

The EAC must not be an organization of 
professional people. If it is to serve the ends 
sought it will need the experiences of the rank 
and file of the working millions. It is more im- 
portant that the masses make their own con- 
tributions than that a program be planned for 
their welfare independent of their having par- 
ticipated in it. There is no technique for do- 
ing this. There are no past experiences to 
guide the Council in such a procedure. Groups 
of working people, divided according to occu- 
pations, have been brought together for voca- 
tional training. Negroes belong to labor unions, 
and some have tried to join only to be denied 
the opportunity. Social clubs of janitors, mes- 
sengers, waiters, porters, and the like exist. 
To these information relating to labor prob- 
lems must be carried and from them must be 
obtained accounts of actual happenings in in- 
dustry. 

The writer is convinced that no appeals for 
opportunity will be as effective in removing 
opposition to industrial advancement as the 
strength of the Negro’s own enlightenment. We 
have failed to secure enrollment in the CCC 
camps and material relief because we did not 
know how to proceed. We did not busy our- 
selves to find out because such things have not 

(Continued on Page 386) 
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Kingdom Coming 


By Sreruinc A. Brown 


yy the best intentions, blurbists often are 

enemies to the books which they blurb. 
The bookjacket to Kingdom Coming* promises 
“a side of the Civil War never before seen. We 
see New Orleans now invested with Union troops 
and at one end a huge concentration camp of 
‘freed negroes.’ It is the story of these waifs of 
freedom that Roark Bradford tells.” All of 
this is misleading, to say the least. The Civil 
War is one of the minor concerns of this book, 
and the side never before seen is not clear. A 
Red River antebellum plantation is the locale 
of the best part of the narrative, New Orleans 
being dragged in as a mere backdrop for an 
unconvincing theatrical ending. These are not 


quibbles. Checking up on inaccuracies like these — 


might cause reviewers to be wary of such wide 
statements as “Mr. Bradford has written the 
true story of slavery and the true story of 
freedom.” To ask that any book of three hun- 
dred and seventeen pages should tell the true 
story of slavery and of freedom when there are 
millions of such stories, each equally true, is to 
make an order on Mr. Bradford, that, with all 
of his ability, he cannot fill. 


Throughout all of Mr. Bradford’s works 
we have had skillful reporting and interpret- 
ing and arranging, from a narrowly special- 
ized point of view, of selected features of a 
segment of Negro life. The Negro has never 
been there, any more than he has been in the 
books of Mr. Bradford’s talented fellow au- 
thors. It is careless thinking to consider King- 
dom Coming a wide canvas showing finally 
“the” Negro of slavery and of freedom. King- 
dom Coming is, thankfully, no such ambitious 
work. It tells the story, quiet mainly until the 
discordant blare at the end, of a Negro fam- 
ily, set only casually against a background of 
slavery and emancipation. 


Messenger, with his horse racing and coach- 
driving days behind him, is exiled from New 
Orleans to Wilkins Bend Plantation, there to 
oversee the horses and mules. He is accompa- 


*Kingdom Coming, by Roark Bradford, Harper & 
Bros., $2.50. 


nied by Telegram, his son and pride, and 
Crimp, his wife, who is carrying a second child. 
Unknown to Messenger, Crimp’s condition is 
the cause of his banishment; his master does 
not want any “light-skinned” babies born in 
his aristocratic house, and he suspects that 
Crimp’s second child is his grandchild. When 
the mulatto baby is born, Messenger’s deep 
fondness for his wife turns to hatred. Dissuad- 
ed from murder and even wife-beating by Aunt 
Free Dahlia, he turns to a relief he has post- 
poned, and takes to the “underground.” In his 
case, the “underground” is “blind,” and he 
is killed by the unscrupulous agents, who were 
stealing off slaves to resell them. Telegram is 
left to the tutelage of Aunt Free. He becomes 
the best teamster of the quarters. But tragedy 
stalks him as well. He marries Penny, takes 
her to New Orleans when the war breaks up 
the plantation, and loses her to a voodoo cult. 
She changes swiftly from a likeable “Penny” 
to a sinister voodoo queen—“Madame Mo-ree,” 
and for sacrificial purposes, kills her own baby. 
The melodrama here is pretty bad. Messenger 
avenges his son, kills Penny with a brick, and, 
refusing to talk, is executed by a Yankee firing 
squad. He doesn’t understand what is being 
done to him. “Henry had said the Yankees 
mumbled words over Negroes when they set 
them free. . . . Then the soldier with the pistol 
said the last word of the charm that set Gram- 
my free. He heard a rumble and roar . . . and 
he landed squarely in the middle of Free 
Heaven, right on the lap of the Sweet God 
A’mighty King Jesus.” 

This closing passage might be disregarded, 
were its implications not supported throughout 
by Aunt Free, who having bought her freedom, 
doesn’t want it, urging that only in Heaven 
can true freedom be found—“‘When de good 
Lawd sets you free.” We are supposed to be- 
lieve, according to some reviewers, that because 
one Negro, under peculiar circumstances, is 
shot by a firing squad, freedom for the Negro 
is a tragedy. This is silly, and if Mr. Bradford 
intends his book to be allegorical in this 
fashion, he invalidates a work that does have 
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elements of truth and beauty. Nullify freedom, 
because some “waifs of freedom,” unadjusted 
in a detention camp, turn to voodoo practise, 
is like nullifying the colonizing of America 
because the witches sabbath had devotees in 
New England, or like suggesting that the 
whites of Mr. Bradford’s native state be en- 
slaved because faith healing prospers there. 
Kingdom Coming is better read as a good 
story, spoiled at the end, of two fine, though 
simple souls, who happened to be married to 
the wrong women. 

The book does not break new ground. Strib- 
bling’s The Store and The Forge, Evelyn 
Scott’s The Wave, and Ehrlich’s God’s Angry 
Man are to the reviewer more comprehensive, 
less particularized, pictures of slavery and 
freedom. The “blind underground,” supposed 
to be a different feature has received fuller at- 
tention in Christopher Ward’s The Strange 
Adventures of Jonathan Drew. Slavery, in Mr. 
Bradford’s version, is for the most part easy- 
going, and heaven knows this isn’t new. Some 
callousness is seen, and some cruelty; almost 
all of the slaves desire freedom, “The North 
Star” being their symbol of hope. But they do 
not understand it, and there is the suggestion 
that true freedom for them is unattainable, be- 
cause of their own deficiencies. Concubinage is 
frequent, but even its admission doesn’t keep 
the book from veering at times perilously close 
to the “antebellum Arcadia” stereotype. 

All in all, Mr. Bradford’s slave plantation 
doesn’t differ greatly from his contemporary 
levees and cotton farms. The scenes don’t seem 
to be historically set; a few uniforms and 
swords aren’t enough to make this a period 
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novel. Mr. Bradford might mean this to prove 
that the freed Negro is no better off than the 
slave. In certain sections, especially those Mr. 
Bradford knows so well, this is near to the 
truth. But the corollary, that these “poor 
waifs” are not ready for freedom, hardly fol- 
lows. Instead of the Negro’s unfitness, what 
such a condition proves is the South’s unwil- 
lingness to grant freedom in fact, and its un- 
fitness to serve as guardian for “poor waifs.” 

Kenneth Burke, in an interesting essay, has 
distinguished between the Negro as symbol of 
“contented indigence” and the Negro as symbol 
of power. The first, “naive, good-natured, easi- 
ly put upon” is endearing, and elicits “white 
warmth,” having the “loveableness of the in- 
competent.” The second is more troubling, 
more perplexing. Mr. Bradford is a past- 
master at the portraiture of the first. Knowing 
folk-speech and folk-ways (his handling of 
mules in this book is as expert as Telegram’s) 
with the genius of a humorist, and in this case, 
a new willingness to see deeper than laughter, 
he has nevertheless confined himself to one type 
of the Negro. There were many others, even on 
Red River plantations. Before Mr. Bradford 
can be considered a historian of “the” Negro 
in slavery or in freedom, before he can be called 
the author who “knows the blacks of the deep 
South better than perhaps anybody else writ- 
ing today” he must repair his omissions. There 
were not only bewildered Telegrams and other- 
worldly Aunt Frees on these plantations; 
Frederick Douglass had brothers there, Harriet 
Tubman sisters, who did not have the chances 
to escape, but who kept their spirit unbroken. 
And freedom for such as these was no tragedy. 
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Awards 

The time of the Twenty-Five Dollar Prize Essay 
Contest on What “Along This Way, the Autobiography 
of James Weldon Johnson,” means to the Negro Stu- 
dent has been extended to December 10th. 

* * * 

Felton G. Clark, professor of Howard University, 
successfully completed his final examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on November Ist at 
Columbia. 


Radio 

In an address over the National Broadcasting Sta- 
tion November 6th, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes said, “It is estimated that in normal times a 
million, or nearly a third of the Negro children are out 
of school, which condition is partially due to the in- 
adequacy and inaccessibility of school facilities. These 
studies show also that 160,000 or one-sixth of all Negro 
pupils of high school age in the States maintaining 
separate schools for white and colored children have no 
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high schools at all in the 230 counties in which they 
live. Furthermore, it is revealed that in most of the 
schools that are provided for colored children, of both 
elementary and high school grade, the buildings and 
facilities are inadequate, the courses of study are jill- 
adapted to the needs of the children or of our times, 
and the teachers are poorly prepared, over-loaded and 


underpaid. 


The conditions just described put the Negro in a 
serious plight. Unless improvement is made in_ his 
education he will not be able to keep pace with the 
rapid movement of our present age. This will not only 
handicap him personally but it will constitute a serious 
detriment to the State. We owe it not only to the 
Negro but to ourselves, if we have any real regard for 
the welfare of our country, to give the Negro the full- 
est possible educational opportunities. In view of the 
notable record along educational lines that he has al- 
ready made there can be no doubt that he will eagerly 
use every advantage that may be given him not only 


for his own benefit but for the benefit of society.” 
* * 
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A national fraternity, Kappa Sigma Epsilon, com- 
posed of professional Negro radio operators who have 
earned Federal Radio Commission certificates has been 
organized in Washington. Officers of the Society are: 
Rufus D. Turner, president; Rupert A. Lloyd, vice 
president; Dwight O. W. Holmes, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. The Master Control Radio Station is operated 
by Hubert R. Orr and Alvin H. Kent. 


* * * 


Business Enterprise 

Floyd C. Covington, executive secretary of the Los 
Angeles Urban League, reports that the experiment 
of the Helms Bakeries, Ltd. of Los Angeles, California, 
in employing Negro salesmen has been a striking suc- 
cess, according to advices from the management. The 
men who were employed, and in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the picture, are Lorenzo Addison, William 
Bell, John Rhetta, Elroy Lott and Wallie O. Hylton. 


* 


Home Ownership—Urban 

In a report on Home Ownership issued by the Bureau 
of the Census it is revealed that in the fifteen cities 
in the United States having 50,000 Negro population or 
over, 67,169 owned homes. Of these 20.7 per cent were 
valued under $2,000; 39.7 per cent were valued between 
$2,000 and $4,999; 29.14 per cent were valued between 
$5,000 and $10,000. Of the 733 valued at $20,000 or over, 
269 were in Chicago and 228 were in New York City. 
The median value of these homes was $4,080. 
* 


Tuskegee 

Tuskegee Institute students win in clothes fight with 
Old Man Depression by wearing smart frochs made out 
of burlap bag material. 

Jeanette Darden, left, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Tur- 
ner Higgins, center, Port Judson, La., and Mamie 
Hardnett, right, Opelika, Ala. 

The girls made their own dresses. Jeanette 
fashioned the knickers worn by Higgins. 

The wearing of frocks made out of burlap bag ma- 
terial is being popularly received by ‘Tuskegee Institute 


Darden 


girls and boys. 


Appointments 
Dr. Robert Weaver, one of the youngest candidates to 
receive the Ph. D. degree in Economics at Harvard, has 


been appointed as an assistant to Dr. Clark Foreman, 
Advisor on Negro Affairs in the Department of the 
Interior. Dr. Weaver is professor of Economics at 
North Carolina A. and T. College and is on leave of 


absence. 


Dr. Joseph Johnson, Columbus, Ohio, former Minister 
to Liberia, has also been appointed an assistant to Dr. 


Foreman. 


* * 


* 

Dr. A. H. Hunt, principal of the Fort Valley Normal 
and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Georgia, Sixteenth 
Spingarn Medalist, has been appointed Assistant in 
Charge of Negro Affairs to Henry T. Morgenthau, 
director of the United States Farm Credit Bureau. 
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Alonzo Moron, an honor graduate of Brown and 
Urban League Fellow last year at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed Director of Social Wel- 
fare, Virgin Islands, by Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes. 


* * * 


William H. Hastie, who was awarded the degree of 
J.J. D. at the Howard Law School, has been appointed 
by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior. The Solicitor of the Department is Nathan R. 
Margold, diestinguished New York attorney. 


* 


For the first time in the history of transportation in 
the South a Negro has been appointed a traffic engineer 
for a railroad. Mr. Claude Rice of Dallas, Texas, has 
been appointed passenger traffic representative of the 
M. K. T. Railroad. 


* 


Virgin Islands 

Governor Paul M. Pearson of the Virgin Islands has 
announced that it is the policy of the administration to 
employ as many natives as possible in important posi- 
tions. 

Under the Navy Administration of the 41 persons in 
professional and sub-professional positions 4 were na- 
tives, or 10 per cent. At present there are 37 persons 
doing the same work previously done by 41, and of 


these 28 are natives, or 75 per cent. 


1933 
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Lynching 

Judge Joseph N. Ulman, distinguished Maryland 
jurist, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more Urban League, led a representative group of 
Negro and white citizens to protest the lynching of 
George Armwood at Princess Anne, Maryland. Address- 
ing Governor Ritchie, Judge Ulman said: 

“Lynching can not happen in a community that has 
set its face sternly against mob violence and has re- 
solved highly for the supremacy of law. For the mo- 
ment it appears to be necessary that the law-makers of 
Maryland shall apply repressive measures to enforce 
the rule of law in certain counties of our State. But 
I am sure this condition will not long endure. I am 
sure that in every county of Maryland there are brave 
and far-sighted white men and women and colored men 
and women no less brave and far-sighted, who will lead 
the way to a changed public opinion and a new social 
conscience. To these men and women, white and Negro, 
whoever they are and wherever they live, the Urban 
League extends the hand of fellowship. We pledge 
ourselves as individuals and as an organization to help 
them lead the way. Inter-racial groups of wise and 
thoughtful leaders must be formed in each local com- 
munity, groups in which the best people of both races 
will work together for a better basis of living together. 
It will be our effort to help bring this about. 

“And to you, Governor Ritchie, this one additional 
word. We are not here this afternoon to denounce 
anybody. We are not here to apportion blame nor to 
add to your already heavy burdens. On the contrary, 
we are here to help, even as we ask your help. The 
good name of Maryland must be redeemed. We want 
to do our part. We call on you to do your part. Your 
knowledge of law and of government will tell you what 
needs to be done and how it can be accomplished. We 
look to you for leadership. In sorrow more than in 
anger for what is past, for what cannot be undone, but 
in the high hope that you will find a way, and that you 
will lead along that way, we pledge you our loyal sup- 


port.” 


LABOR 
(Continued from Page 381) 


been a part of our consciousness. If the per- 
petuation of the old deal for the Negro in the 
midst of the New Deal for others does not vital- 
ize the Negro, what can be thought of that 
will? And so it is planned that the EAC shall 
be his opportunity to bring himself in line with 
the theories and practices that comprise the 
New Deal; and that in doing so he will broaden 
his knowledge of industry and become a potent 
factor for national, as well as racial develop- 
ment. 
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Social Worker 

Marquerite Arthur Esters, case worker on the stu 
of the Baltimere Emergency Relief Commission, is a 
graduate of Drake College, Class 1932, Des Moines, 
Iowa, where she majored in sociology. She was tfor- 
merly a Probation Officer of Polk County Juveni) 
Court, Des Moines. Iowa. 


Marquerite Arthur Esters 


ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 
(Continued from Page 363) 
suddenly saw Arcie, dark and worried-looking, 
cut across the side-walk through the passing 
crowd and grab him. Although her arms were 
full of packages, she still managed with one 
free hand to shake him until his teeth rattled. 

“Why didn’t you stand there where I left 
you?” Arcie demanded loudly. “Tired as I am, 
I got to run all over the streets in the night 
lookin’ for you. I’m a great mind to wear you 
out.” 

When little Joe got his breath back, on the 
way home, he told his mama he had been in the 
moving picture show. 

“But Santa Claus didn’t give me nothin’,” 
Joe said tearfully. “He made a big noise at 
me and I runned out.” 

“Serves you right,” said Arcie, trudging 
through the snow. “You had no business in 
there. I told you to stay where I left you.” 

“But I seed Santa Claus in there,” little Joe 
said, “so I went in.” 

“Huh! That wasn’t no Santa Claus,” Arcie 
explained. “If it was, he wouldn‘t a-treated you 
like that. That’s a theatre for white folks—I 
told you once—and he’s just a old white man.” 

“Oh... .,” said little Joe. 
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Opportunity Literary Contest Dec., 360 
Other Side, The June, 166 
Our Contributors Jan, 7 
Our Generation June, 167 
Scottsboro May, 134 
Second Amenia Conference, The Oct., 294 
Thompson, Noah D. Apr., 102 
They Carry On . Apr., 102 
Upward Reach, The Aug., 231 
What Doth It Profit? Mar., 71 
FICTION 
A Possible Triad on Black Notes, by Marita O. 
Bonner July, 205 
Bonner, Marita O., A Possible Triad on Black 
Notes July, 205 
Bonner, Marita O., Of Jimmy Harris Aug., 242 
Bonner, Marita O., Three Tales of Living Sept., 269 
Bontemps, Arna, A Summer Tragedy June, 174 
DuBois, H. Graham, Frogs May, 150 
Fisher, Rudolph, Guardian of the Law Mar, 82 
Frogs, by H. Graham DuBois May, 150 
Gin and Moonlight, by Henry B. Jones Oct., 301 
Nov., 333 
Gordon, Eugene, The Agenda Dec., 372 
Guardian of the Law, by Rudolph Fisher Mar., 82 
Hughes, Langston, One Christmas Eve Dec., 362 
Jones, Henry B., Gin and Moonlight Oct., 301 
Nov., 333 
Jones, Henry B., Jungle Blood Feb., 51 
Jungle Blood, by Henry B. Jones Feb. 51 
Moody, Minnie Hite, Swamp Interlude Apr., 114 
One Christmas Eve., by Langston Hughes Dec., 362 
Of Jimmy Harris, by Marita O. Bonner Aug., 242 
Summer Tragedy, A, by Arna Bontemps June, 174 
Swamp Interlude, by Minnie Hite Moody Apr., 114 
Three Tales of Living, by Marita O. Bonner... Sept., 269 
The Agenda, by Eugene Gordon Dec., 372 


POETRY 
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A New Song, by Langston Hughes Jan., 23 
A Sudan Safari, by Alex R. Schmidt Apr., 115 
Beauty and Beasts, by Marcus B. Christian... June, 184 
Blues Singer, by Milton Brighte Sept., 281 
Brighte, Milton, Blues Singer Sept., 281 
Brooks, Jonathan Henderson, Invocation for a Dis- 
tressed People Dec., 367 
Brooks, Jonathan Henderson, Tomorrow June, 173 
Christian, Marcus B., Beauty and Beasts June, 184 
Christian, Marcus B., Clown and King Dec., 375 
Cinquains, by Robert Turner Ford Feb., 54 
Clown and King, by Marcus B. Christian Dec., 375 
Coleman, Anita Scott, Humility Sept., 271 
Coleman, Anita Scott, What Choice? Dec., 380 
Dream, by Langston Hughes Sept., 282 
Ford, Robert Turner, Cinquains Feb., 54 
Friedrich Nietzche, by Ignace M. Ingianni May, 149 
Guillen, Nicolas, Two Weeks Mar., 88 
Havana Dreams, by Langston Hughes June, 181 
Hughes, Langston, A New Song Jan. 23 
Hughes, Langston, Dream Sept., 282 
Hughes, Langston, Havana Dreams June, 181 
Humility, by Anita Scott Coleman Sept., 271 
Ingianni, Ignace M., Friedrich Nietzche May, 149 
Invocation for a Distressed People, by Jonathan 
Henderson Brooks Dec., 367 
Jessye, Eva, The Maestro Aug., 244 
October Prayer, by Esther Popel Oct., 295 
Popel, Esther, October Prayer Oct., 295 
Schmidt, Alex R., Sudan Safari Apr., 115 
The Maestro, by Eva Jessye |Aug., 244 
Tomorrow, by Jonathan Henderson Brooks... June, 173 
Two Weeks, by Nicolas Guillen Mar., 88 
What Choice? by Anita Scott Coleman Dec., 380 
REVIEWS 
A Classified Catalogue of the Collection of Anti- 
Slavery Propaganda in the Oberlin College Li- 
brary, by Geraldine H. Hubbard, rev. by Dorothy 
B. Porter Feb., 57 
A Judge Takes The Stand, by Joseph N. Ulman, 
rev., by Edward S. Lewis July, 218 
Along This Way, The Autobiography of James Wel- 
don Johnson, rev. by William Stanley Braithwaite 
Dec., 376 
American Minority Peoples, by Donald Young, rev. 
by Ira DeA. Reid Jan., 24 
Anthropometry of the American Negro, by Melville 
J. Herskovits, rev. by T. Wingate Todd Feb., 57 
A Short History of the Baptist Denomination, by 
Miles Mark Fisher, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid ..Oct., 314 
Black Souls, by Annie Nathan Meyer, rev. by Mont- 
gomery Gregory May, 155 
“Chain Gangs and Profit,” by Walter Wilson, Har- 
per’s Magazine for April (excerpt from) Apr., 125 
Davidson, E., Selected Speeches by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, rev. by Madison W. Tignor Jan., 25 
Fisher, Miles Mark, A Short History of the Baptist 
Denomination, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid Oct., 314 
Forced Labor in the United States, by Walter Wil- 
son, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid June, 187 
Free Born: An Unpublishable Novel, by Scott Near- 
ing, rev. by Lawrence D. Reddick Jan. 25 
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Herskovits, Melville J., Anthropometry of the Am- 
erican Negro, rev. by T. Wingate Toad Feb., 


Hill, John H., Princess Malah, rev. by S. A. Haynes 
Sept., 

Hubbard, Geraldine H., A Classified Catalogue of 
the Collection of Anti-Slavery Propaganda in the 
Oberlin College Library, rev. by Dorothy B. Por- 
ter Feb., 


Johnson, James Weldon, Along This Way, Autobio- 
graphy, rev. by William Stanley Braithwaite. 


Dec. 


Kiser, Clyde Vernon, Sea Island to City, rev. by 
L. Hollingsworth Wood May, 

Mays, Benjamin Elijah and Joseph William Nichol- 
son, The Negro’s Church, rev. by Henry Hugh 
Proctor Apr. 

Meyer, Annie Nathan, Black Souls, rev. by Mont- 
gomery Gregory 

Nearing, Scott, Free Born: An 
Novel, rev. by Lawrence D. Reddick 

Nicholson, Joseph William and Benjamin Elijah 
Mays, The Negro’s Church, rev. by Henry Hugh 
Proctor 

Princess Malah, by John H. Hill, rev. by S. A. 
Haynes Sept., 


Unpublishable 
Jan., 
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Sea Island To City, by Clyde Vernon Kiser, rev. by 
L.. Hollingsworth Wood 
Selected Speeches by Booker T. Washington, edited 
by E. Davidson, rev. by Madison W. Tignor 
Jan., 

Shaw, George Bernard, The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in Her Search for God, rev. by Lawrence D. 
Reddick Oct., 
The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for 
God, by George Bernard Shaw, rev. by Lawrence 
D. Reddick Oct., 


The Negro’s Church, by Benjamin Elijah Mays and 
Joseph William Nicholson, rev. by Henry Hugh 
Proctor Apr., 


The Negro in New Jersey—Report of a Survey by 

The Interracial Committee of the New Jersey 
Conference of Social Work in Cooperation with 
the State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 


rev. by Frank Alexander Ross July, 
Ulman, Joseph N., A Judge Takes The Stand, rev. 
by Edward S. Lewis July, 
Wilson, Walter, Forced Labor in the United States, 
rev. by Ira DeA. Reid June, 


Young, Donald, American Minority Peoples, rev. 
by Ira DeA. Reid Jan., 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Early in 1934 Oprortuniry will begin the publication of a series of 
special editorials which will be contributed by outstanding individuals in 
American life. Among these will be Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the 
Nation; Mary McCleod Bethune, President, Bethune-Codman College; James 
Weldon Johnson, Spence Professor Creative Literature, Fisk University. 

Others will be announced in the January issue. 
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In response to country-wide demand, 
a limited number of 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


of 


The Urban League Exhibit 


at the 


Century of Progress 


Are Available and May Be Secured from 


THE CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Two for Five Cents in Packages of Ten. 
v 
Also Original Pictures as Carried in 


AUGUST OPPORTUNITY 
at 75 cents each. 


Virginia Union University 
KICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOROUGH TRAINING 
All inquiries promptly anewered. 
For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THB PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Do You Contemplate Moving? 


If so, in order to assure the prompt arrival each 
month of your copy of OPPORTUNITY, Journal of 
Negro Life, — us, giving new and old addresses, 
o weeks in advance. 
CIRCUL ATION MANAGER 


OPPORTUNITY 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


'WHAT SHOULD THE NEGRO EXPECT FROM 
THE NEW DEAL IN LABOR? 

| The NRA promises a more secure standard 
_ of living for all workers. What changes must 
_ be made in labors policies and practices be- 


| fore the Negro can have a new deal? 


Get the Facts about Negroes and 115 Labor Unions 


from 
NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


Published by the 


National Urban League 
| Cloth $.75 Paper $.45 


BRAITHWAITE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
“The School That Gets Results” Established 1920 
SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS COURSES 
Day and Evening Sessions 
Thorough training for office and Civil Service positions 
by capable and experienced teachers. 
Fall Term Opens September 18th 
2376—7th Avenue, New York City 
Phone: AUdubon 3-3860 


| FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 


| 
Graduate Department 
| For Information Address: THE DEAN 


BLAYTON, ADAIR & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS ACTUARIES 
Audits, Systems, Investigations, Valuations, 
Tax Service 
Southern Offices: 212 Auburn Ave. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. B. Blayton, C. P .A. Frank Adair, de., C. P. A. 
Cc. L. Reynolds A. A, Reid 
Admitted to » practice before U. S. Treasury 
Department and U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
—— Eminent Teacher of —— 
Theory, Harmony, Composition, Orchestration, 
Ear Training, Sight Singing and Diction. 
The Winter-Spring Classes Start October 23rd. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
158 West 74th Street New York City 


DIPLOMAS 
Resolutions and Memorials Engrossed 
Visiting Cards 25c per dozen 
Write 
LOUIS B. REYNOLDS 


Huntsville, Alabama 


Oakwood Junior College 
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A New Novel of Race Conflict 


JESSIE FAUSET 
Born in Philadelphia and edu- the very course of their existence warped and distorted be- 


cated at Cornell, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the cause the world could not overlook—their color. 


Sorbonne, Paris, Miss Fauset 
has steadily widened her fields 


come, as Countee Cullen says, 


Harry Hansen writes: “She 
opened the door on the :ife 


terests and on a society little 


American Style is certain to 
enhance her reputaton. 


By JESSIE FAUSET 


COMEDY: 
s STYLE 

A story of seven people—strong, normal and intelligent— 
who found their quest for happiness strangely complicated ; 


Quadroon Olivia Carey is insensately bent on becoming 
of activity until she has be- 4 component part of the white world. Phoebe Grant, with 
“our foremost Negro fictionist.”. the same racial admixture, is just as intently bent on re- 
maining “colored.” Destiny sends them into strange byways 
of the Negro of intellectual in- and their story is one rife with the sardonic humor that 


known to the whites.” Comedy: abounds along the borderline of race. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 443 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


who has earned the title, “America’s most dis- 
tinguished Negro,” has at last written his auto- 
biography. In committing to paper the story 
of his varied life, he has created something 
even greater than a persona! history. “Along 
This Way” must long stand as a monumental 
record of the Negro in the United States with- 
in the last several decades. 

Because Mr. Johnson has been at one time or 
another, an educator, a lawyer, a Broadway 
song-writer, a member of the United States 
diplomatic corps, his book is many-sided, dra- 
matic, teeming with interest. It is a full-bodied 
work, beautifully written, rich in meaning. 


Carl Van Doren says of it, “A book any man 
might be proud to have written about a life any 
man might be proud to have lived.” 


Illustrated, 414 pages. $3.50. 


Also by Mr. Johnson 


“God’s Trombones” 
a volume of sermons in verse. $2.50. 


“A Book of American Negro Spirituals” $3.50. 
“The Second Book of Negro Spirituals” $3.50. 


ALONG THIS WAY 
The Autobiography of 
James Weldon Johnson 
VIKING PRESS, 16 East 48th Street, New York 


THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION 
* 


A Quarterly Review of Problems 
Incident to the Education of Negroes 


The Journal is edited by the faculty of the 
College of Education of Howard Univers- 
ity, Washington, D. C., with the assistance 
of a national board of contributing and 
advisory editors. 

Subscription rates: One Year in the 

United States and possessions $2.50; 

single numbers for October, January 


and April, 50c each, and for the July 
number, $1.50. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to: 


The Journal of Negro Education 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Orrortuntity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 
of SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE 


Partial View of Class in Hygiene and Sanitation 


THERE IS MORE MONEY TO BE MADE 
IN BEAUTY CULTURE THAN ANY 
OTHER LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


PRICE OF COURSE REASONABLE 
Small Down Payment — Balance Weekly 


APEX COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
200 W. 135th St. | 412 E. 47th St. 
WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 


NEWARK, N. J. ATLANTIC 
166 W. Kinney 1726 Arctic Ave. 


Brooklyn: 1427 Fulton Street 
WRITE FOR INFURMATION 


1209 You St. N. W. | 900 N. Eutaw St. 


The 
DALLAS 
EXPRESS 


The South's Oldest and Largest Negro Newspaper 


Member of The Audit Bureau 
of Circulation 


P. O. Box 185 Dallas, Texas 

Wants Responsible Agents 

in Every Community 
The United States 


We Print Local News for 
Our Agents 


OC 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ PRICES 


OVER 100 NEGROES 
KILLED—DAILY 


Every day in every walk of life, over 100 Negroes 
are being killed. The cut-throats who are perform- 
ing this massacre—are ignorance, wrong thinking, 
wrong eating, indigestion, constipation, nervous- 
ness, Obesity, emaciation, weakness, anxiety, fear. 
lack of physical resistance, etc. These are the 
enemies with whom we must do battle if we will 
be spared a premature death. 

There is only one successful way of meeting 
and defeating these enemies, and that is the 
PHYSICAL CULTURE WAY. 


WAKE UP! MEN AND WOMEN— 
| TAKE PRIDE IN YOUR BODIES! 


All the money in the world cannot buy a sound, 
healthy body. You must live by a system to keep 
healthy and bright. The BOJOHN SYSTEM of 
Health Building covers everything worthwhile 
knowing for the development and maintenance 
of a sound, healthy, symmetrical body. Beauty of 
body and soul is the sole objective of the BOJOHN 
HEALTH BUILDING SYSTEM. Reducing, Body 
Building, Physical Fitness and general Health 
Building are thoroughly covered in this Unique 
Course of Body Culture. 


Send 10c for full particulars by mail. 
Arrangements for personal training 


can be made at the New York Studio. 
Address 


W. A. JOHNSON 


440 ST. NICHOLAS AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boys and Girls:- 


are you interested in 
MAKING MONEY 
STARTING A BANK ACCOUNT 


or 


WINNING VALUABLE PRIZES? 


OPPORTUNITY is offering these to you 
for the use of your spare time in getting 
your friends to subscribe. 

Here’s a chance for pleasant profitable 
work while earning money or prizes that 
you desire. 

Send in the coupon and let us get you 
started right now in this money-making 
proposition. 

Circulation Department, 

OPPORTUNITY, Journai of Negro Life, 


1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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LA MORELL’S 
PRESCRIPTION DISPENSARY 


1313 SEVENTH AVENUE N. E. Cor. 137th Street 
The Premier exclusive Prescription Laboratory 
in this community. Long experienced Registered 
Pharmacist with English and American training. 
High standard of Fresh Pure Drugs. 


Phone: AUdubon 3-8749 


= 4-9049 Open All Night Notary Public 
RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
“UNDERTAKERS AND EMBALMERS” 


22H SEVENTH AVENUE 
Corner 132nd Street NEW YOKR CITY 


FUNERAL PARLOR AND CHAPEL 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL 


EDsecombe 4-5916 


HAILSTALK'S 


232 WEST 135th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Linen Supply Service 


JAMES L. ALLEN 
Portraits by Photography 
2138 Seventh Avenue 

NEW YORK CITY 


All Sittings by Appointment. UNiv. 4-1245 


THE ELITE 
RENDEZVOUS FOR THE WELL GROOMED 
Haircutting— Facial Massage — Shampoos 

Manicuring 
2311 Seventh Avenue 
WILLIAM GARRETT, Manager 


New York City 


HAND’S ETHICAL PHARMACY 


QUENTIN R. HAND, Ph. Ch. 

202 WEST 135th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Drugs, Prescriptions, Sick Room Supplies 
Everything for the Sick Room at Lowest 
Possible Prices. Toilet Articles for your 
convenience. We are as near to you as 
your telephone. AUdubeon 3-0468 


THE GILT EDGE DINING ROOM 
125 West 136th Street 
Delicious Food, Efficient Service 


Attractive Surroundings Moderate Prices 
Special arrangements made for wedding 
and dinner parties. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 


Printers to Particular People 
34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. Tillinghast 5-9695 


Greetings From 


STOKES' BARBER SHOP 
Ladies Hair Cutting a Specialty 
New, Modern and Sanitary—Up-to-Date 
2349 Seventh Avenue New York 
Next to Renaissance Theatre BRadhurst 2-9693 


Phone Tillinghast 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant. 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. 


Howard D. McGill, Mgr. 


Phone: CAthedral 8-2876 
“Get The Best And Pay No More” 


WILLIAMS PHARMACY 
OSCAR H. WILLIAMS, Ph. G. 


Quality Drugs—Luncheonette—Service and Efficiency 
2161 7th Ave., S. E. Cor., 128th St., New York, N. Y. 


Creetings from 


LANE AND NICHOLS 
MEN’S SHOP 
2211 Seveth Avenue, New York City 
Near 131st Street 


Greetings From 
BATTLE'S PHARMACY 
WALTER F. BATTLE, Ph. G. 
Expert Prescriptionist 
2156 Seventh Avenue, Cor. 128th St., New York 
Phone UNiversity 4-9157 


J. A. STEELE 
—LICENSED— 
Plumbing and Heating 
Shop: 41 EAST 13lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Office: TIllirghast 5-2671 
Res. 2068 Madison Ave. Res. Phone: TIl. 5-8340 
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For Smart Women Everywhere 


200 W. 139th St. 
, New York 


BRadhurst 2-9221 
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Demenichey 


| 
J. 
~ 
37, 


€STAURANT 
2170 SEVENTH AVE 
NEAR, I2OTH ST 
NEW YORK, NN 
UNIVERSITY 4-9779 


Member~ harlem Burners Mons Club 


BOYS WANTED 
TO EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME 


Here’s an opportunity for ambitious boys to make money 
every week, all year long, by simply working in spare time 
in your own neighborhood. 


No money, no experience needed. We supply everything. 
Thousands of boys are now happy, making their own 
spending money. All you have to do to join them is to 
write to the address below and ask for full details. 


Write to: 


COURIER BOY SALESMEN DEPT. 


The Pittsburgh Courier Publishing Co. 
Lock Box 1253 Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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One man revolted at the staid ideal of wweeiily publication 

for Negro newspapers— His will to defeat that ideal gave 
the Negro field of journalism its first innovation in more 
than sixty years. 


IT HAS GIVEN US.... 


The Atlanta Daily World— 
The only daily the Negro race has producte. 


The Gravure Weekly— 


The only rotogravure publication the Negto 
Journalistic field boasts. 


Semi-Weekly Newspapers— 
In twenty larger cities affording compa? 
coverage of every phase. ; 


50 Weekly Newspapers— 


Stretching over the land from Des Moines to 
Miami—from Galveston to Jersey City. 


All printed and published by 


SCOTT NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, Ine. 
W. A. SCOTT, Founder ATLANTA, GA. 


..A RARE CHANCE.... | 


to secure one of the most important books 
of the decade. 


WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS ~. 
By R. R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee Institute $2.00 
AND 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life... 


For a limited period Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, is able to 
offer this splendid book together with a year’s subscription at an incredibly 
low price. 

Just now it is highly important for every intelligent person to know 
WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS. Dr. Moton’s book is a forthright and 
courageous statement that has received universal praise. 


ORDER NOW! 
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